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HE last Parliament held under the Reform Bill of 1832 was 
dissolved on Wednesday, and the writs for a new one issued 
the same night. Most of the borough nominations take place on 
Monday, and the pollings on ‘Tuesday; but the earliest county 
elections will be on Friday, and it will be ‘Tuesday week before the 
returns are quite complete and Mr. Gladstone’s majority precisely 
ascertained. As yet we see no reason to alter our estimate of 100 
as the minimum number, and it may be largely increased by 
victories in the contested seats. As the day approaches, the abso- 
Jute determination of the electors to exact one pledge, fidelity to 
Mr. Gladstone, becomes more marked, even Earl Grosvenor haying 
been compelled to swallow that pill. He did it without a wry 
face, too, abusing the “‘ personal payment ” idea as if he had never 
voted for it, and will probably, for some time at least, adhere to 
his colours. According to appearances, the immense Liberal 
majority of December will be disciplined like a regiment. 


Mr. Disraeli was amusingly impudent at Guildhall on Monday, 
but he spoke as if he had no real political hope. He compared 
the two parties contending in the State to ‘‘ these two gigantic 
forins before me” (Gog and Magog), said the dinner recalled 
something of ‘‘ feudal splendour and medizval appetites ;” referred 
casually, amidst great laughter, to what he should have to say 
‘* when this time next year I have the honour of acknowledging 
this toast,” indulged a hope that the Lord Mayor (Mr. Alderman 
J.C. Lawrence, who is one of the Liberal candidates for Lambeth) 
might during the coming year ‘tbe able to devote to this great 
corporation of which he is the head his widivided attention,” 
and described the Liberal auguries of victory as follows :—‘* I have 
read somewhere, my Lord Mayor, that it is the custom of undis- 
ciplined hosts, on the eve of battle, to anticipate and celebrate 
their triumph by horrid sounds and hideous yells, the sounding of 
cymbals, the beating of drums, the shrieks and springs of barbaric 
hordes,”—but the victory falls not the less to those who have ‘‘ the 
arms of precision, the breech-loader, the rocket brigade, and the 
Armstrong artillery,”—whence, of course, a Conservative triumph ; 
—which is all very well, if Mr. Disraeli and his party had used 
one of the ‘arms of precision.” Which is the more clearly a 
political ‘‘ arm of precision,” Mr. Gladstone’s Suspensory Act, or 
Mr. Disraeli’s shriek against ‘ that power” which can only be 
confronted by the English Church, and that only with the full 
co-operation of a ** determined and devoted people ” ? 


Mr. Reverdy Johnson used the occasion of the Guildhall feast 
to announce the virtuil solution of the questions at issue between 
England and the United States. It has since been explained that 
a joint Commission is to be appointed, two by us, and two by 
the United States, with power to choose an umpire. ‘The question 
of international law arising on the Alabama claims is to be 
submittel to a European king—the King of Prussia, probably, 
or, as some think, the King of Italy,—and that decided, all the 
detailed claims are to be decided by the Commission. ‘The dis- 
putes as to the naturalization of aliens are to be decided by con- 
current legislation on both sides of the water; and the dispute as 
to the island of San Juan is to be submittel to the President of 
the Swiss Confederation as arbitrator. ‘This is very fairly 
esteemed a great triumph for Lord Stanley, whose perspicuous and 





business-like diplomacy evidently suits the United States. The 
Standard asserts that the Convention (which was signed on Wednes- 
day), not being a treaty, will not require the assent of the Senate of 
the United States. If not, clearly the Convention will be merely 
provisional, and not binding on the American people. ‘The Constitu- 
tion confers no power on the President to bind the nation to any 
contract with a foreign State without the assent of the Senate. 


Mr. Reverdy Johnson, warmed by the Lord Mayor's hospitality, 
was so complimentary to England and to Lord Stanley, and to 
London and to Britisher institutions generally, that he seems to 
have been frightened when he read the next day a report of his 
own speech. Accordingly, he immediately sent a revised edition in 
very sobered terms indeed to the paper, which the Daily News 
prints side by side with the actual oration, remarking on the great 
convenience of having two speeches for one occasion. ‘The actual 
speech was, indeed, obviously meant for England, and the second 
thoughts for America. Whether the Americans will feel at all 
propitiated by seeing what Mr. Reverdy Johnson would wish to 
have omitted, when he read his own speech the next day, remains 
to be seen. Probably they will think his second thowylts best, 
but demur to being asked to substitute them for his first and only 
acts, 

The Daily News has ‘ reason to believe” that the Bishop of 
Ely, Dr. Harold Browne, is to be the new Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, but no other paper seems to know anything about the 
matter. It would be—not the best, but we believe a very good 
appointment. Dr. Harold Browne is learned, liberal, and eminently 
just. 
An affair called the Baudin affair is exciting great interest in 
Paris. Baudin was a Deputy, killed ona barricade on December 3, 
1851, resisting the coup d'ctat, and the Republicans have opened 
subscriptions to provide him a monument. The Liberal papers 
publish these subscriptions, and are to be prosecuted for exciting 
hatred and contempt of the Government. ‘The journalists say 
this is not legal, fifty-three barristers coincide in the opinion, and 
the lists are issued daily, the Government on its side bringing 
actions. ‘lhe trial is considered a sort of duel, and will be 
watched by all Paris with an interest which the Republicans hope 
will deepen till a popular movement becomes possible. ‘Lhey, of 
course, care nothing about M. Baudin, a worthy but obscure 
person, forgotten for seventeen years, but they care much for 
the chance of a victory over the Government. 


The Rev. F. Burges is vicar of a parish in which the Duke of 
Beaufort owns some land, he is rebuilding his schools, and he 
asked the Duke for a subscription. ‘Three applications remained 
unanswered, but to the fourth the Duke replied that Mr. Burges 
had at the last election ** worked” against Colonel G. Somerset, 
and that he considered the application ‘ most impertinent.” He 
should give nothing, as his gift would only * lighten the burden on 
the shoulders of the incumbent.” ‘The Duke of Beaufort evidently 
reads Mr. Carlyle, hates him as a philosopher, but loves iim as a 
politician. In the latter character Mr. Carlyle recently alviset 
the nobles to stretch their power of territorial tyranny to the 
utmost, and the Duke obeys the precept; in the former, Mr, 
Carlyle calls the nobles the * most polite” of mankind, and the 
Duke has succeeded in refuting him. Mr, Burges, in his final 
reply, asks, if such pressure can be put upon the cultivated and 
independent, what will be the lot of the dependent and the ignor- 
ant? A much better one. It is the cultivated and the inde- 
pendent whom Dukes loathe. 


The 7imes publishes a gratifying account of the improvement 
of Venetia since her liberation. Her trade has increasel from 
£6,480,00)0 to £9,160,00), her tonnage from 265,775 tons to 
334,764, while associations are being formed to organize direct 
communication with foreign countries which has hitherto been 
mainly conducted vid Trieste. A line of steamers has been openet 
to Alexandria, anda Technical College of Commerce is about to 
be opened to teach languiges, banking, book-keeping, exchange, 
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and commercial law. ‘The work of primary education is being 
pressed on, 10,000 children having entered the schools in 1867, or 
about one in every two, and co-operative stores are springing up 
on every hand, These stores ought to suit the Italians everywhere, 
for they are born economists, do not care about time, and would 
at any time walk a mile to save the actual expenditure of a penny. 


Sir ITenry Bulwer, in a speech to the electors of Tamworth, 
related a curious incident of his diplomatic career. In 1840 
France and Spain in alliance were about to attack Morocco, and 
the British Government feared that if the attack were successful, 
Gibraltar would become untenable. France had actually declared 
war, and it was a great object with Lord Palmerston to induce 
Spain to refrain, ‘The Spanish Minister was impracticable, but 
told Sir H. Bulwer that if he would visit the Sultan’s Minister, 
then at Tangiers, and make an arrangement, Spain would sanc- 
tion it. Sir Henry had no orders and no leave, and the Spanish 
Minister refused to give him a line of writing; but he took the 
responsibility, went to ‘Tangiers, settled the Spanish claim, and 
rendered war impossible. Queen Isabella’s Premier wrote to Sir 
Henry declaring that Spain could never repay the service she had 
received. 

Mr. Henry Matthews, English Catholic and English barrister, 
—a man of great intellectual eminence, and Conservative candi- 
date for Dungarvan,—appears to be doing one of the dirtiest 
pieces of electoral work of the present elections. He is 
trying to play the ré/e of O’Connell, but on the Conservative side, 
—he fawns on the Fenians, goes as near as he dares to approving 
a Repeal of the Union, brings Serjeant Barry (his Liberal 
opponent) into disgrace, so far as he can, for having pro- 
secuted the Fenian prisoners, and, in general, gives the unhappy 
Irishmen of Dungarvan the notion that he will try to gratify 
all their wildest and most inconsistent wishes if they return him 
to Parliament as an “ independent” Conservative. ‘he follow- 
ing is the style of his Irish eloguence,—in England Mr. Matthews 
is the shrewdest of men. He is speaking of the Fenian prisoners : 
—*‘‘ Every true-hearted Irishman, even though he condemned them, 
even though he blamed their revolt against the law, yet spoke 
generously and tenderly of the accomplished mind of Luby, or the 
elegant pen of O'Leary, or the gentle childlike poetic soul of 
Kickham !” ‘+ You do not wish,” Mr. Matthews says later, ‘to 
agitate for measures in a Parliament that sits in London, and can 
never hope for the redress of those evils under which you labour, 
until you have a Parliament of your own,”—and then he suddenly 
qualifies this open advocacy of Repeal of the Union by saying he 
does not ‘* despair yet” of Parliamentary agitation. Of course 
not, if only Mr. Henry Matthews be sent to profit by it. He boasts 
‘of a reception such as no man has received since O’Connell’s 
death.” Poor Ireland! It still loves plausible profession better 
than honest performance. Can an accomplished intellect degrade 
itself more consciously and effectually ? 


Mr. Coningham, formerly the firebrand Member for Brighton, 
is seized with a sudden aspiration for political moderation, and is 
contesting that constituency on the ground that Professor Faw- 
cett is too ‘‘ extreme.” To show his moderation, Mr. Coningham 
has addressed a very ill-bred letter to Mr. J. S. Mill, who has 
been speaking at Brighton for Professor Fawcett. This is a 
sample :—‘‘ You are said, Sir, to bea very great philosopher. You 
have proved yourself an unscrupulous sophist and a very bad 
politician. In your recently published correspondence you reveal 
some of your secret aspirations. Among them is one with which 
I cordially sympathize, the one in which you express your readi- 
ness to have retired from Westminster in favour of Mr. Chadwick, 
for in him we should at all events have had a man, and not a 
* Book in Breeches.’” Mr, Coningham is no doubt terrible in 
his wrath,—but also a trifle vulgar. 


Mr. Mundella’s prospects at Sheffield are, we believe, excellent ; 
and there is every prospect that the most foolish, boastful, and 
malignant of the cabal against Mr. Gladstone will not again be 
returned to Parliament. It will undoubtedly be an immense step 
in the direction of conciliation between masters and men, if the 
author of the system of Councils of Conciliation be substituted 
for one who has delighted in aggravating the resentments of both 
parties. Mr. Roebuck applied by counsel to the Rolls’ Court on 


Thursday to commit the printers and publishers of the Sheffield 
Independent (which has chiefly fought the battle against him) 
for contempt of Court, in having published extracts from a bill in 
a suit before the Court of a tendency to damage Mr. Roebuck 
politically. It was pointed out that the articles referred to cautioned 


their readers that the extracts were ex parte ; but Lord Romilly 
of course asserted the privilege of the Court, and ordered three 
apologies to be inserted to Mr. Roebuck in the Shegield Independent 
and the costs of the motion to be paid, otherwise he would commit 
the defendants. That is all right, of course; but Mr. Roebuck 
must surely be ix extremis when he is driven to such a step as this, 


Mr. Odger has redeemed his promise of speaking for Sir H. 
Ifoare and Mr. Dilke at Chelsea, and has done it heartily, 
He will be a real loss to the House, and Sir H. Hoare, if he gets 
in, no sort of gain, except as one of Mr. Gladstone’s pawns, which 
is not satisfactory. Apparently, the only true working-men can- 
didates with much chance of success are Mr. Cremer at Warwick 
and Mr. Howell at Aylesbury, both of whom may, we hope, 
succeed, 


Bloodshed is expected at Blackburn during this election, cavalry 
have been ordered into the town, and the streets will be watched 
by mounted police. ‘The Liberal workmen are terribly excited, 
and the millowners who coerce their hands have been threatened 
wita death. So grave is the aspect of affairs that Mr. Gladstone 
has written to an elector a letter in which he warns all parties that 
the House of Commons will lack neither the will nor the power to 
punish such efforts to coerce electors, and we trust the Liberals 
will believe him. Any outrage on the millowners will only give 
the enemy a handle, while a special commission, followed by a sen- 
tence of temporary disfranchisement of the town, would bring 
on them that odium from their own party which they so well 
deserve, and would, moreover, thoroughly defeat the object with 
which the coercion has been applied. 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt, in a speech delivered on Tuesday in aid 
of the Liberal candidates for the City, quoted an opinion of Lord 
Palmerston on the Irish Church which is worth remembering. 
His Lordship, certainly no revolutionist, declared in 1834 that 
‘*in his distinct and and deliberate opinion it was the right of the 
State to deal with the trust of the property of the Church.” ‘It 
was idle to argue from private property to Church property, for 
the circumstances under which each originated were totally dis- 
similar.” That opinion will not affect opinion in towns, but it 
may be of great use in county elections, where the squires are 
fighting for the Irish Church, not because they care for it, but 
because they think it is a sort of landlord. 





Mr. Bright made a most dangerous proposal at Birmingham on 
Thursday. He recommended that, as the majority of members 
knew little about the Estimates, a Committee should be appointed 
every year, which should go into the whole question, hear opinions, 
and make a report on every item in the Estimates. Clearly Mr. 
Bright inteuds that such report should be acted on, and the Com- 
mittee would be, in fact, a Cabinet for finance only. Public policy 
would be directed by one responsible set of men and public finance 
by another irresponsible set, an arrangement which, besides pro- 
ducing utter anarchy in administration would, we venture 
to say, in ten years double the expenditure. Every Minister 
would say ‘‘yes” to every demand, and leave the Committee to 
protect the Treasury. 


Mr. Bright, in the same speech, made the first direct attack he 
has yet made on that frightful iniquity, the indelibility of orders, 
the law which binds a Protestant clergyman who has become a 
Catholic or a Deist to continue a Protestant clergyman or starve. 
It is actually the fact that if a vicar who has unhappily become an 
athiest honestly lays down his gown and tries to live by secular 
avocations, he is liable to imprisonment. One of the very first 
duties of the new Parliament will be to sweep away an oppression 
the only object of which is to feed young men “ in orders” with 
the idea that they are superior to laymen; are “ priests” in the 
Romish, Jewish, and Hindoo sense of the word, a caste divinely 
commissioned to perform sacrifices which other men may not 
perform ? 

That eminent Liberal ** W. R. G.” returns in the Pall Mall to 
his apology for the Irish Establishment,—an apology which natu- 
rally becomes weaker and weaker as it becomes less and less hypo- 
thetical, and more and more explicitly favourable to that wonderful 
institution. The letter scarcely even reminds one of the well- 
deserved reputation of the writer for literary ability. His points 
are (1) that if the tithe rent-charge ceased to be paid, the 
remission would benefit only the landlord, which is like arguing 
that it would be no grievance to the English working-class to 
spend the produce of the income-tax on (say) an establishment of 
the Russian Church here, because if it ceased to be paid, the remis- 
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den’ would benefit only the middle class! As if the nation were 
not aggrieved by any non-national appropriation of public money, 
however derived! (2) The Catholic Clergy, who are supported 
by voluntary contributions, are, says “‘ W. R. G.,” richer than the 
average Protestant clergymen, though they have a good deal more 
work. Well, how does that justify paying the latter out of public 
money, when you trust the truly national clergy to private gene- 
rosity? (3) The clergyman is ‘‘a centre of civilization.” Well, 
go is the apothecary. (4) If the Irish Establishment goes because 
it is anti-national, the English Establishment will very likely go, 
whether it becomes anti-national or not! ‘‘W.R. G.” should 
really look to his literary laurels. If he does not respect his 


party, let him, at least, respect himself. 


A correspondent of Tuesday’s Times, who signs himself ‘C.,” 
and dates from Lincoln’s Inn, seems much incensed at the Spectator 
for attempting to solve the question of Mr. Gladstone’s secret as 
to the disposal of the tithe rent-charge. He calls us ** flighty,” 
which we may be, though we do not see that a careful discussion 
of the most interesting question of the day shows it ; and he calls 
it a “great wrong,”—and even thinks it ‘‘ difficult to imagine any 
greater wrong,’—to Mr. Gladstone, to have imputed to him,— 
carefully disavowing, be it remembered, that we had any authority 
whatever beyond the political data open to all the world,—a design 
which, ‘*C.” asserts, would ‘violate every sound principle of 
action.” Why ‘‘C.” is so irritable on the subject we have no idea. 
But to his assertion that any employment of the tithe rent-charge 
for the benefit of the poor must necessarily go to the landlords 
in the shape of a decrease of the charges on the rent, we 
demur. It is clear at least that the ¢own poor-rates of Ireland, 
which are levied on house-rents, do not fall on ‘* rent.” The 
purely agricultural poor-rates do, no doubt, as a rule, come 
out of rent; but this is probably not the case in a country where 
the competition for land is as excessive as it has been hitherto in 
Ireland, where the farmers consent to receive less than the profits 
of any other occupation rather than give up agriculture for any 
other occupation. In such a country agricultural poor-rate may 
well often be thrown on the tenant, and, if remitted or reduced, 
become a real advantage to the tenant, unless the competition for 
land be still so excessive as to increase the landlord’s rent by the 
amount remitted. It may well be that at the present time such 
a measure would be a real relief to Irish farmers (by whom it is 
in the first instance paid), and raise their profits to something 
nearer the ordinary business rate in Ireland, without drawing in 
any access of new competition from the outside so as to raise 
rents. 


The Lord Chief Justice decided on Monday, in the Queen’s 
Bench, against the claims of women to be admitted as voters 
under the new Act of Parliament, on the very obvious principle 
that it was entirely contrary to the intention of the Legislature, 
and that women are assumed to be “ legally incapacitated ” for this 
purpose under the present constitution. Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. 
Justice Byles, and Mr. Justice Keating concurred. Mr. Coleridge 
argued the case for the women with great ability, and after the 
judgment it was rather foolish in Dr. Pankhurst, his junior, to try 
to argue it all over again, in relation to a different case of appeal, 
on the ground that in that case the woman was “ a freeholder.” 
Enthusiastic Dr. Pankhurst was,—with much difficulty,—put 
down. He said the judgment of the Court was “inchoate, and 
might be altered during the term.” The Chief Justice did not 
see it. 


The students in several Colleges in Cambridge have struck 
against the cooks. ‘They say their dinners are bad and dear, and 
that the cause of both defects is the custom of considering the cook 
& permanent College officer, irremovable by those he feeds. In 
Sydney College the students struck, retiring as soon as grace was 
said, and the authorities have agreed to look into the matter. Prices 
must, we fancy, be fixed from above, but why not allow a mixed 
committee of Fellows and undergraduates to dismiss the cook ? 
Would that bring in a flood of atheism, ending in the downfall of 
Church and State ? 


According to the latest accounts which have reached us, the 
Conservatives are exulting over their chances in the London 
boroughs with very little reason. It is not only possible, but 
quite probable, that the Metropolis will be as faithful as the 
Scotch Burghs, and return an unbroken Liberal vote. Mr. Odger 
is really behaving splendidly in Chelsea, working as hard for Sir 
Henry Hoare as if that very indifferent representative of the party 
were a decently good one; the Lambeth trouble is over, Mr. 





Littler having taken himself out of the way; the jungle of 
candidates in Hackney is being thinned ; the pledges in the City 
are most satisfactory; and by Tuesday it is probable the candi- 
dates will have been reduced to one for each seat, a result sure to 
be fatal to Tory hopes. Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Mill, two most 
valuable members of the House, are the only two in serious danger, 
and the workmen can carry both if they will. The worst case is 
Middlesex, where a couple of very indifferent Liberal candidates 
are abusing one another like fish-fags, but the electors will 
remember that the question is not between them and Lord G. 
Hamilton, but between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. 


Little has been received from Spain this week except rumours. 
It is reported that Espartero, a childless man, is to be declared 
King, under the amazing name of Baldomero I. ; that all Catalonia 
and Andalusia will declare for a Republic; that Don Carlos, 
Junior, will invade the Basque Provinces; that Prim will be 
declared Dictator; that Madrid is on the point of insurrection ; 
and that the Duke of Aosta is intriguing for the throne. Very 
few of these reports are worth ten minutes’ attention, and the 
only facts are that Spaniards are subscribing readily for the loan ; 
that Serrano has created Prim Captain-General of the Army; 
that Prim has ordered the soldiery to abstain from politics, in an 
order that is a delicious satire on his own career; and that the 
Cortes is to consist of only 350 deputies, so as to be as little 
popular as possible. Lastly, the Minister of the Interior has 
reduced the sentences to be inflicted on all classes of criminals, 
the most impudent assumption of legislative power yet ventured 
on even by the Provisional Government, and the day for the 
meeting of Parliament remains unsettled. 


The Lancet, discussing Mr. Lewes’s paper on tobacco pub- 
lished in the Cornhill, and our comments thereon, gives it as its 
opinion that tobacco poison cannot create a permanent suscep- 
tibility to the action of the drug. Every smoker is poisoned 
once, namely, when he begins, but very few show the suscepti- 
bility. ‘hat would be final, if there were proof that the nausea, 
&c., which follow the first cigar were symptoms of poisoning, but 
that is not yet proved. People may suffer from mercury without 
being salivated, yet it is certain that if salivated they retain a 
permanent susceptibility to the action of the drug. The argu- 
ment that many persons injured by tobacco do so entirely recover 
as to be able to smoke again in moderation is a much strongerone, 
but there are many cases of a different kind on record. The 
Lancet distinctly admits the existence of persons to whom any 
dose of tobacco is seriously injurious, and the point we suggest for 
investigation is whether such a peculiarity of constitution cannot 
be superinduced by over-doses. 


The demand for Home Securities has been firm on the whole, 
although at one time some heavy sales of money stock threatened 
to weaken the market. Yesterday, Consols closed at 94} to 943 
for money and account. Reduced and New Three per Cents. have 
marked 923 to 923; Exchequer Bills, 16s. to 20s. prem. India 
Five per Cents. have been done at 1143. For Foreign Bonds 
there has been a good demand, and the movements in prices have 
been mostly favourable. Italian, Egyptian, and Turkish securi- 
ties particularly have commanded attention, and a material im- 
provement has taken place in the value of the former stock. 
British Railway Shares have been in request at advancing prices. 
Great Eastern Shares have been favourably influenced by the 
extrication of the affairs of the Company from Chancery, 
aud they have now reached a quotation at which they have 
not been for years. There has been a moderate inquiry for money 
for commercial purposes, at 1? to 13 per cent. for the best short- 
dated paper. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 
£19,358,850; in the Bank of France, £46,960 ,200. 


Yesterday and on Friday woek tho loading Foreign Bonds left off at 
the annexed quotations :— 












Nov. 6. | Nov. 13.) Nov. 6. | Nov. 13, 
Brazilian, 1865.....000000 78} 77} ~| Russian (Anglo-Dutch)}| 90 90 
Egyptian, 1864. d 82 81} | Spanish, 1367 ............ 33 34 
Italian, 1861 54g 564 | Turkish, 1558 ............ 69 69 
Mexican .resseveee 13j 155 92 BBB nccccccceee: 69 69jxd 














Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 


loft off at the annexed quotations :— 
Nov. 6, Nov. 13, 











Nov. 64 Nov. 15. 

Great Eastern.......00++. | 434 44} Lon.,Chatham,&Dover| 16j 174 
Great Northern 104 105} Metropolitan .......00+++| 105§ 1064 
Great Western 493 50$ | Midland .......secesseese- 1114 a 
Lancashire& Yorkshire} 125} 128 Nrth-Eastern, Berwick) 100} 99: 
London & Brighton ...) 4%j 504 0. York.. 83, 89 
Lon. & North-Western} 111} 112} South-Eastern.,......+... 77 79% 
Lon. & South-Western} 83 ss | 
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THE POLITICAL ISSUES. 


T is the greatest of mistakes to imagine or believe that the 
main issue before the country in this election is the fate 
of the Anglican Establishment in Ireland. The removal of 
that injustice is only the first of a series of measures intended 
to bind Ireland to the Empire, to end for ever the civil war 
which, under more or less patent disguises, has raged between 
the two islands for six hundred years, to weld the Three King- 
doms for the first time into one united, contented, and, therefore, 
powerful realm, presenting to the world, to America no less 
than to Europe, one unbroken front. That object is one which 
might well excite equally the statesman, who knows well that 
such a victory would add more strength to the Commonwealth 
than France has gained from Savoy and Nice, Prussia from 
Sadowa, or the Union from the conquest of the South; and 
the philanthropist, who sees how for centuries the energy, and 
the courage, and the brain of an entire people have been 
wasted in the hopeless struggle against the power of a race 
whose strange want of sympathy for all beneath them perpe- 
tually risks the mastery which their still stranger coherence, 
—coherence as of a steel bar,—perpetually enables them to 
achieve. And even that object, for which the greatest ruler, 
or soldier, or thinker whom Britain ever produced might be 
content to lay down his life, or to live unrecognized and dishon- 
oured, is not the only or the greatest issue in the contest 
which, before we again address our readers, will have been 
decided. If the Tories triumph, if the Liberal majority 
is even decreased, if the majority is not great enough to cow 
all opposing forces and pulverize all opposing interests, the last 
hope of reconciliation will have passed away; for Great Britain, 
solemnly summoned to do justice to Ireland, will as solemnly 
have refused. It is no caste which rules us now. It is no 
side question that is tobe decided. The entire nation formally 
placed in the judgment-seat is as formally required to decide 
between oppressor and oppressed, between the réyime of ascen- 
dancy and the policy of freedom. There is no possible excuse of 
mistake, or error, or momentary aberration in the Court, no tribu- 
nal beyond the judge to which an appeal can lie,—save, indeed, 
Him whose “mills grind slowly,”—no advancing democracy to 
which Ireland can look with hope; for the Demos wears the 
ermine, the most brilliant of counsel has set out the pleas, and the 
adversary has formally and honestly admitted the jurisdiction. 
The suit is but for a cottage, but it involves the whole estate. 
To refuse to sweep away the Irish Church is to dismiss the Irish 
suit, to declare once for all, in the presence of the whole world, 
that Irishmen are not equal members of the family, not partners 
in the concern, not even allies; but dependents, who may be 
kindly treated but must wear the livery of their masters, go 
to church as they are bid, live on all essential points a life 
regulated by wills other than their own. It is to bid five 
millions of men, possessed of every natural, moral, and legal 
right that we possess, men who have died for us in heaps, who 
at this moment, in every quarter of the world, uphold not only 
our rights, but more than our rights, our claims, sometimes far 
in excess of right, whom we trust everywhere with power, and 
who in the long history of the Empire have never yet betrayed 
the trust, whom we should send to-morrow against any foe 
on earth never doubting of their fidelity,—it is to bid them, 
we say, see once for all that their solitary hope is in re- 
bellion, that while they maintain their fidelity their will 
can never be respected, their consciences never honoured, 
their idea of social order neyer allowed free play, that they 
will not be even welcome guests in the house they have 
helped to build. 

No such political issue was ever submitted to such a multi- 
tude for final decision ; and even this is not the greatest to be 
placed before the people. The new Parliament is not a mere 
continuance of the old. A revolution has passed over us, a 
revolution as complete as a nation ever went through, a new 
dynasty has ascended the throne, and has now to decide what 
its policy shall be—that of the future or of the present, of the 
eighteenth or the nineteenth century, of movement or stagna- 
tion. We are not about to repeat the party cries of the hour. 


The Tories of Great Britain are neither villains nor fools, 
neither traitors to their country nor irreconcilable enemies to 
English freedom. They are, as a permanent party in the State, 
when unconfused by momentary delusions, when led by men 
like themselves, and battling out questions they understand, 
simply content men, men who think that the old response, 





they regret hail; who pity misery, but only as they pity 
human nature; who see abuses, but fear that change 
will only breed greater; who think that the existing social 
order, so pleasant for them, is at least semi-divine - 
who see in incessant advance only an endless march to a 
perpetually receding goal, and do not see that even if that 
were true, continual marching trains men as continual dozing 
never will. If they win we shall have no reaction, no new 
oppression, no attack on freedom as it is, no effort to make the 
privileges of the rich higher or the burdens of the poor heavier 
than they are. All will simply remain ; they who enjoy will 
enjoy, they who suffer will suffer, the overladen Titan will 
stagger on with his burden as of old, under no whip wielded by 
them to torture him, but also with no wine offered by them to 
strengthen him. This election will determine the drift of British 
policy for years, and if the Tories win, for years Great Britain 
will remain unaltered, a land ruled by a tolerant feudalism, in 
which all are happy except the multitude, all claims are 
acknowledged save those of manhood, all rights are respected 
save those of free thought, all aspirations are welcomed save 
those which tend towards equality. <A ‘great estate” will be 
pronounced “‘a good thing,” and so will cheap labour; education 
will be doled out in morsels, the highest means of culture will 
be limited toa creed, combination, the new machine of the poor, 
will be jealously restricted, the soldier will be debarred from 
epaulettes, the sailor from the chance of a ship, all but the 
wealthy from political power, all but squires from loca) 
administrative authority, all alike from experiments in social 
organization. The Peer who has disgraced his order will 
be still suffered to legislate, the cleric who has changed his 
convictions will still be compelled to preach, the Churchman 
will still be ordered to swear that he loves the barnacles equally 
with the ship. The old r¢yime of privilege and compression, 
the old government by a kindly, contented, but quiescent 
caste will still continue; and the new world, with its free 
instruction, free careers, and free thought, its more diffused 
prosperity and ease, its aggressive faith in humanity, its active 
sympathy with poverty, its overweening pity for monotonous 
toil, cannot be somuch as born. It is not a measure or an Act, 
however great, or however important, which the country is called 
on to accept ; it is not even a kingdom, however splendid, which 
it has to regain; it is a new regime for the Empire it has to 
inaugurate, a régime which, if it wants every other virtue, 
shall at least be illuminated by hope. If the Tories suc- 
ceed, the present will stand; if the Radicals, the future will 
come; let every man still doubtful about his vote admit that 
conviction to his brain, and act as it makes him decide. Let 
no man be deluded by talk of Mr. Disraeli. Behind him, 
above him, is the real party of resistance, the party which 
will voluntarily change nothing because no change can be 
certainly a better change for them. For the squire and the 
wealthy trader, for the rector and the successful professional, 
for all who have made fortunes, or established positions, or in 
any way whatever risen into the sunshine, this is the happiest 
land the ages have yet seen. Only forits people it is not happy, 
only they have reason to wish for change, only to the “ dim 
common populations’ can the future bring more light, more 
warmth, more air, higher education, laws less permeated with 
the awe of property, freer liberty of careers ; and it is in their 
hands alone, in the hands of those who at the last election 
shouted unregarded outside the polling-booths, that the deci- 
sion rests. Will they, besides a reconciled Ireland, have an en- 
franchised Britain ?—or are they content with their franchises, 
with the liberty to toil, the freedom to serve. the right to 
obey, the privilege to demand State alms ? 

If they are not, they will on Tuesday vote as one mar 
together for the Liberal side. The issues are too great to 
allow of individual preferences, or of, what is sometimes the 
true course, abstinence from the polls. Grant that the Tory 
is personally in many a borough the better man, grant that 
the only possible candidate revolts every sense a cultivated 
man can feel, grant that the local strife is between a states- 
man and an alderman, and still the duty of all who look to 
the future, who desire better, swifter, more sympathetic 
government, who trust that we also “ through the shadow of 
the world” shall ‘‘ sweep into the younger day,’ is to suppress 
all disgusts, to put down all individual crotchets, to forget all 
doubts, to despise all interests, and help to swell, if it be only 
by one recruit, the Army which, consciously or unconsciously, 
must, if it obeys its chiefs, do battle for the Right. 
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THE MORAL ISSUE. 


THEN a nation may be said to be using its national free 
will almost for the first time, a great deal more than 
merely political issues hang on the result. , The new consti- 
tuencies of England, which now for the first time include a very 
large proportion of -the whole nation, are called upon next 
week for an act of choice which must tend in no small degree 
to form the national character of the future. The first really 
free act of magnitude in any person’s life is generally one of 
the crises of that life. If it is wrong and he repents it, 
the chances are that much of his life is spent in extracting 
¢xe false thread he has woven into it; if it is wrong and he 
does not repent it, it moulds him altogether in a false 
direction; if it is right, it gives an impulse to his career, 
and asignal rallying-point for hismemory. This is even more 
true, perhaps, of a nation acting for the first time with the 
full sense of national accountability than of an individual 
man. It is so seldom that a nation clearly recognizes its own 
actions as truly its own at all, that when it does they neces- 
sarily assume that importance in moulding its /u/we wishes and 
tastes which belongs to all single and isolated determinations of 
great magnitude, if only from their decisive character and 
their picturesque insulation. Hundreds of thousands of 
electors will probably think differently throughout the rest 
of their lives according to the issue of the elections of next 
week,—will be strengthened or weakened in their determina- 
tion to be ruled by single-minded and conscientious Govern- 
ments, will be predisposed either towards petting unscrupul- 
ous ability and making light of earnestness, self-forget- 
fulness, and genuine patriotism, or condemning the former and 
supporting the latter. It is impossible for any man’s conscience, 
however single, to be wholly unaffected by the judgment of 
the mass of his fellow-countrymen. It is hard for any one to 
resist the impression that if a multitude reverses his own moral 
creed, it must be less sure and true than he had supposed, and 
harder still for those who do successfully resist this impression 
not to ensconce themselves in a sort of pharisaic pride which 
will ossify all their beliefs, and render them unduly indifferent 
to the creed of others. We cannot doubt for a moment that 
whatever judgment is passed by the nation next week will 
go a great way to mould the political morality of the present 
generation, and especially to mould the political morality of 
the newly-enfranchised class. It may seem odd to tell men 
that their actions are the more important because by contribut- 
ing to register the opinions of the nation, they will materially 
modify their own future actions, but yet it is true. Scarcely a 
single elector in England, probably not one single elector who 
has become an elector for the first time, will continue to hold 
precisely the same views in future, without relation to the fact 
whether the nation endorses his verdict or whether it rejects 
it. The elections of next week may or may not do much 
directly to “make history,” but they will certainly do very 
much indirectly ; they will powerfully mould the national 
character, and it is this which, in the end, does make history. 
Apart from the political issues of the elections, the moral 
issue which seems to us to be at stake is simply this,— 
whether or not to trust the statesman who of all English 
statesmen of our day has most flagrantly sacrificed convictions 
(so far as he has any, at all events the semblance of them) 
to power, or the statesman who of all English statesmen of 
our day has most conspicuously sacrificed power to convictions ; 
whether or not to swell the party which delights to pride 
itself on Mr. Disraeli’s Conservative strategy, or the party 
which is united for the express purpose of redeeming Mr. 
Gladstone’s promises of justice. We do not mean, in this 
place, to decide whether the policy of Mr. Gladstone is really 
just or not, but only that it is on the ground of its supposed 
Justice, and of Mr. Gladstone’s own conspicuous faith in its 
Justice, that Liberals are united in his support, while Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s followers, on the other hand, are united,—partly, no 
doubt, in what they consider an attitude of just resistance 
to innovation,—but far more in support of the man who is 
supposed to be the most skilful living professor of that hig- 
gling of the political market which secures the best terms 
for beaten armies, and who has the most aptitude for felicitous 
surrenders at the precise moment when they are soon enough 
to save power, though too late to save principle. Whatever 
may be denied by the looker-on, this at least cannot be 
denied,—that on the two great questions of the last few 
years Mr. Gladstone has both sacrificed power and in- 
curred obloquy for the sake of his convictions, while on 
both Mr. Disraeli has sacrificed his professed convictions 


\ 





for the sake of power. The statesman who resisted all through 
1866 a slight extension of the borough suffrage on the ground 
that the true principle was the representation of opinions and 
interests, not the representation of numbers; who tried to 
form an alliance with the discontented Liberals on this very 
basis; and who, failing, immediately proposed and carried the 
very measure with which he and his party had threatened his 
opponents as the worst ultimate issue of their tactics, is a 
statesman whom it is impossible to ¢rust without announcing 
that political trust has ceased to mean anything beyond a 
speculative bet. The statesman who, having announced twenty- 
five years ago, his aversion to an “ alien Church” in Ireland, 
and who still maintains that, in his “ historical conscience,” he 
believes that sentiment to be true; but when challenged to 
abolish it, first attempts to endow the Roman Catholics, then 
disavows the attempt, and finally goes in on the Orange ery of 
‘NoPopery’ and ‘The Irish Established Church the only bulwark 
against Rome,’ is a statesman confidence in whom can only mean 
profound contempt for «// professions of political sincerity. Not 
even Mr. Gladstone’s bitterest foes would pretend to doubt his 
utter frankness and sincerity either on the Reform question or 
the Irish Church question. They do attribute tohim great fickle- 
ness of purpose for changing, in thirty years, a sort of conviction 
which they admire Mr. Disraeli for changing in one; they do 
attribute to him rashness, and even pique, for resigning when 
it was already certain that he could never have succeeded in 
that for which he had pledged himself to use the whole 
power of the Government; but no one, not even the Standard 
in its most frantic moments, charges Mr. Gladstone with pro- 
posing a policy which he may be quite willing within a few 
months violently to resist, or moving a measure of concilia- 
tion which within a few days he would have disavowed and 
made it a crime for his opponents to promote. This was Mr. 
Disraeli’s case. Between the time when he strove to ally 
himself with Mr. Lowe and the time when he inveighed 
against Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Poulett Scrope for wishing to 
shut out avy borough householders whatever who paid their 
own rates, there were but a few months; between the time 
when he was going to gratify the Roman Catholics with an 
endowed University of their own, and the time when he dis- 
covered that the only bulwark against the mighty armies 
of Rome is to be found in the Protestant Establishment, there 
were but a few days. And, worst of all, the Conservative 
leader never frankly admitted that within either those few 
months or those few days he had really and honestly changed 
his mind. Probably, indeed, he had not done so,—he had 
only changed his purpose. But if such a statesman as this 
is to be trusted, we must trust in we know not what,—in 
“the Unknown and Unknowable,”—and not only this, but 
in an Unknown and Unknowable that scorns even the slight 
guarantee of wisdom furnished by sincere temporary convic- 
tions. Even when Mr. Disraeli’s purposes Jecome known, 
they are not discriminated from these other purposes whith he 
has just thrown aside as impracticable by the fact that! they 
have conquered any belief of his. These he has adopted,— 
those he has dismissed ; but not because he is a convert to 
the one, and finds an unsuspected wrong or error in the other; 
only because those seem feasible, and these forbidden by the 
conditions of the party strife. If the new Constituencies 
return the Conservatives to power, or even diminish materially 
the force of the Liberal majority, they vote not mainly for 
Conservative policy, but for the Conservative leader’s con- 
tempt of all policy except that which suits the occasion and 
ministers to his own and his party’s ambition. 

Is it for a great nation, on the very first exercise of its national 
privilege, to proclaim a complete amnesty to the worst offenders 
against political morality, and to illustrate the proclamation 
by electing the most cynical of those offenders to the highest 
position among us? Shall popular morality, national morality, 
show itself no healthier or more earnest than the morality of 
the vulgar middle-class cliques, and the knots of ambitious 
millionaires, who have gone about for two sessions doing 
private obeisance to the “cleverness” of Mr. Disraeli’s political 
feints and manceuvres, while professing publicly their empty 
allegiance to a truer and a wiser leader? It is not only, as we 
have pointed out already, that a great moral precedent is to be 
made next week, which will go far to form the character 
of the nation, and especially of the newest elements in the 
new Constituencies, but that for all the civilized world the 
mettle of a really popular morality is to be tested and 
brought into close comparison with the morality of the nar- 
row privileged class which it supersedes. Will this popular 
morality show itself more sincere, more earnest, more simple, 
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more austere, more averse to all stratagem and sham, more 
loyal to disinterested service and chivalric honour, and 
generous humanity, and the genial religious enthusiasm which 
burns even brighter in this soiled and dingy sphere of poli- 
tical ambition than elsewhere? If so, even though it does 
not endorse all Mr. Gladstone’s views, it will declare its pro- 
found trust in his character and greatness with no uncertain 
voice. Or will it justify all those stale sneers against the 
people which deny a conscience to a nation and concede it 
only to individuals, which represent the changeful multitude 
as the easy prey of every skilful and scheming flatterer, as 
easily turned hither and thither by every gust of fantastic 
caprice, as ductile to every whiff of admiration for a plausible 
tongue and a showy policy? If so, it will solemnly 
absolve Mr. Disraeli from all guilt for recommending to his 
party whatever is most conducive to its own tenure of power, 
and only express its desire to be guided in future by the most 
accomplished and dexterous of all the modern high-priests of 
“Circumstance, that unspiritual god.” It is a great issue, 
which none who truly care for England can contemplate 
without a certain thrill of anxious expectation. 





THE PRESIDENT ELECT. 


HE New York Tribune published three days before the 
Presidential Election a very noteworthy contribution, 
occupying rather more than five columns of small type. It 
is a collection of the speeches, letters, general orders, and 
sayings absolutely known to have proceeded from General 
Grant since his appointment to the command of an army in 
the field, that is, since the siege of Vicksburg. The collection 
includes every speech, all orders of any importance, all letters 
bearing upon public policy, and every saying absolutely 
authentic, and one of the most remarkable facts about it is 
that the whole can be read through in an hour. The terrible 
publicity to which American politicians are condemned to 
submit,—publicity as of life under a burning-glass,—is pro- 
ducing the consequence of any other tyranny, an unnatural 
reticence as to opinions, concealed by the majority under a 
cloud of words, and by General Grant under a studious silence, 
or a grimly humorous diversion of the talk to the merits of 
the last new trotter. He does not care about trotters parti- 
cularly, but he “talks trotters,” just as Walpole “talked 
women,” as a subject interesting to all men, but uncon- 
nected with political issues. Every now and then, however, 
he has been compelled to break silence, sometimes almost 
involuntarily, and his utterances, when read together, let a 
flood of light on his character and policy. As General Grant 
will be for four years Premier of the United States, our readers 
may possibly be interested in revelations at least as important 
to this country as the ideas of the Emperor Napoleon. 

First and foremost, then, General Grant is fixedly determined 
that slavery in all its forms shall remain ended, that free 
labour with all its consequences shall be the rule of the Union 
from Maine to Florida. He is no abolitionist, seems never to 
have been clear that slavery was a crime, though he enter- 
tained no Southern feeling, intimates for the negro as little 
liking as dislike, and expressly avows that it was a hard task 
to him to contemplate negro suffrage as a necessity. It is as 
statesman and American that he is clear the system must end, 
—end completely and for ever; that the Negro must be recog- 
nized officially and socially, not only as a man, but as an 
American citizen. The progress of his mind upon this 
point is very curious. He wrote to Brigadier Parke, while 
lying before Vicksburg, ‘Use the negroes and everything 
within your command to the best advantage,”—not, be 
it noted, every person. This distinction proceeded, how- 
ever, from no contempt for the Black race, such as many 
Generals at that time did not hesitate to express. “I 
expect,” he writes in January, 1862, “the Commanders 
especially to exert themselves in carrying out the policy of 
the Administration, not only in organizing coloured regiments 
and rendering them efficient, but also in removing prejudice 
against them,” a prejudice which within his command 
rapidly disappeared. Even before this General Grant 
had issued stern orders for the protection of coloured 
soldiers, informing General Talleck in particular that 
“it was the duty of Union Generals to give the same 
protection to coloured troops that they do to any other 
troops”’ in the service of the United States; and one 


year later he wrote to General Butler that no distinction 
whatever should be made in the exchange of white and 
coloured prisoners if regularly enrolled in the Army, He had, 





moreover, even then, 1862, made up his mind on the political 
side of the matter, for he wrote on August 30 to the Hon, 
E. L. Washburne in these emphatic terms :—“TI never was an 
Abolitionist, not even what could be called anti-Slavery ; but 
I try to judge fairly and honestly, and it became patent to my 
mind, early in the rebellion, that the North and South could 
never live at peace with each other except as one nation, and 
that without slavery. As anxious as [I am to see peace 
established, I would not therefore be willing to see any 
settlement until this question is for ever settled.” This 
was written, be it remembered, before Vicksburg had 
fallen, when it seemed to weak men as if the North must 
make some concession if peace was ever to be secured. The 
General himself thought they must yield some points, but not 
this, and by 1866 his mind had ripened till he was prepared to 
admit the negro not only to freedom as a reward for State 
service, not only to freedom as a man, but to equality asa 
citizen. ‘I never,” he said, “could have believed that I 
should favour giving negroes the zight to vote, but that seems 
to me the only solution of our aificulties.” 

Upon this, the main point of the whole dispute between 
American parties, no opinion could be more clear ; andit is the 
opinion of a man slow to receive new impressions, not specially 
philanthropic, not perhaps inclined even now to demand more 
than justice for the oppressed, but immovably fixed to secure 
that. We can quite conceive General Grant vetoing a Bill to 
give negroes land for nothing while hanging whites who robbed 
them of land purchased with their own savings. Colour is to 
him no recommendation, but also no disqualification, the only 
true attitude of mind for the ruler of a parti-coloured State. 
Upon subsidiary points the President Elect is equally clear 
and decisive, and his policy is perhaps best explained in a 
sentence from his letter accepting his nomination by the 
Chicago Convention :—“ In times like the present itisimpossible, 
or at least eminently improper, to lay down a policy to be 
adhered to, right or wrong, through an administration of four 


years. New political issues not foreseen are constantly 
arising, the views of the public on old ones are con- 
stantly changing, and a purely administrative” officer 


should always be left free to execute the will of the people. 
I always have respected that will, and always shall.” 
This idea incessantly crops out in his letters, and seems 
nearly allied with the grand peculiarity of his mind, a love of 
order and subordination. A mad suggestion was made during 
the Atalanta campaign to place Sherman above Grant ; and 
Sherman, always loyal, wrote to his chief repudiating the 
plan. Grant replied, “If you are put above me I shall 
always obey you, just as you always have me.’ Only those 
who know the tenacity of soldiers about supersession can ade- 
quately comprehend the serene simplicity of this reply, and only 
those who know how politics are ingrained in prominent Ameri- 
cans can appreciate the letter to Mr. Chase affirming that “no 
theory of my own will ever stand in the way of my executing 
in good faith any order I may receive from those in authority 
over me.” He regards “the people” as his ultimate com- 
manding officer, and asks only that their orders be intelli- 
gible and consistent. This love of discipline is tempered with 
great personal kindliness to inferiors, a feeling best illustrated 
perhaps by his absolute refusal to break four or five officers 
who had behaved badly, or rather stupidly, in an early affair. 
They had never, said the General, been under fire before, and 
they had learned their lesson ; and he positively declined even 
to report them. ‘ Bah!” said Nelson, on a somewhat similar 
occasion, “ boys will duck. I did, till I found it was useless ;"— 
and General Grant seems to be of the same temper, a temper 
not always inconsistent with terrible sternness. There is but 
one instance of humour, in the popular sense, reported in this 
collection, though many of the orders are pervaded by a 
soldierlike directness which is almost humour, and it illustrates 
the latent sternness in the General’s character. It was needful 
in 1864 to clear, or rather desolate, the Shenandoah Valley, 
whence the enemy was drawing large supplies, and Grant in- 
formed his young General of Cavalry, Sheridan, “the valley must 
be so cleared that crows flying over it will for the season have 
to carry their own rations,”’—a remark that might have come 
| from Cromwell in Ireland. Precisely the same spirit is mani- 
|fested in his intercourse with the supply branches of the 
| Army, and in his general views upon economy. Te early 
| perceived the jobbing which is the curse of all operations in 
free States, and took peremptory measures to put a stop to it, 
cancelling every contract not made by himself, abolishing the 
| contract system in favour of direct purchases, sternly rebuk- 
jing his own father for asking favours, and finally sug- 
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caenomeainemntee 
gesting to Halleck that “ all fraudulent contractors should be | 
impressed into the ranks, or still better, gunboat service, 

where they could have no chance of deserting.” One of these 

days, in some hour of extremity, produced mainly by tolerated 

frauds, we shall establish a sterner law than that, and carry 

it out, too, with the approbation of all men. The years 

during which President Grant occupies the White House will 

clearly not be “ good times ” for peculators, or for disobedient 

officials, or for persons who violently disturb the public peace. 

It is a real relief, amidst the perpetual talk of State rights, 

President Johnson’s democrat proclamations, and, we must 
add, half-hearted Republican proposals, to come across an 

opinion as statesmanlike as this. In January, 1867, General 
Grant recorded the following deliberate opinion on the state- 
of affairs in Texas :—‘‘In my opinion, the great number of 
murders of Union men and freedmen in Texas, not only as a 
rule unpunished, but uninvestigated, constitute practically a 
state of insurrection ; and, believing it to be the province and 
duty of every good government to afford protection to the 
lives, liberties, and property of her citizens, I would recom- 
mend the declaration of martial law in Texas to secure these 
ends. The necessity for governing any portion of our terri- 
tory by martial law is to be deplored. If resorted to, it 
should be limited in its authority, and should leave all 
local authorities and civil tribunals free and unobstructed 
until they prove their inefliciency or unwillingness to perform 
their duties. Martial law would give security, or compara- 
tively so, to all classes of citizens, without regard to race, 
colour, or political opinions, and should be continued until 
society was capable of protecting itself, or until the State is 
returned to its full relation with the Union. The application 
of martial law to one of these States would be a warning to 
all, and, if necessary, could be extended to others,”— 
It will come to that at last, and every day’s delay does but 
exasperate the evil. As we have maintained from the first, 
the States which will not allow order to be restored must be 
governed temporarily as India is governed, by a government 
essentially military, which permits any human being of any 
colour to say what he likes and do what he likes within the 
laws, but enforces the laws with the bayonet. Any native or 
European may talk any treason he pleases in the town hall of 
Calcutta, and no one will punish; but if he interferes with 
any rights of any other British subject, white or coloured, his 
whole following, or his whole nation, could not save him from 
arrest and punishment. Unswerving justice is the basis of 
order, there is no justice either in Texas or in London if the 
civil officers of the law can be defied by armed force, and the 
next President of the United States, it is clear, does not intend 
they should be. We only wish we could be as certain of the 
next Premier. 

General Grant comes out in these letters, and orders, and— 
no, not speeches—sayings, a soldier politician of the best sort, 
a man gentle, kindly, and considerate, but with a vein of wrath 
in him, a man who surveys politics as he would a valley, 
without seeing every tree, but missing no strategic point, a 
soldier who is aware that there must be force somewhere to 
keep society together, but a politician who is determined that 
that force shall be the Law, framed and modified by the repre- 
sentatives of the people. We congratulate the United States 
on a Premier who dislikes waste, even when the wasteful 
support his party, and will put down murderers even when 
they plead the sovereign rights of States. 





UNIVERSITY CONSTITUENCIES. 


XFORD, it seems, rejects Sir Roundell Palmer. His 
Committee, foreseeing certain defeat, have withdrawn 

him, and Mr. Mowbray will walk over the course side by 
side with Mr. Gathorne Hardy. Sir Roundell Palmer is of 
the first grade of intellectual eminence, one who deserves,—if 
any man ever deserved,—to represent an intellectual consti- 





tuency ; he is cautious and conservative to a fault in his 
reverence for the past; on the great question of the day he 
has taken a middle course, and that not from any self- 
interested motive, for he had everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by his conscientious scrupulosity ; on every other pend- 
ing question of politics he may be relied upon to vote with 
the most conservative wing of the Liberal army; as a lawyer 
he has no rival below the Bench; as a man he has few equals 
in beneficence and magnanimity, earnestness and disinterested- 
ness, ‘sweetness and light ;”’ he has been opposed only 
by a common-place Conservative respectability, of whom 
nobody ont of the office-holding circles knows any- 





thing at all; the independent Conservatives themselves, 
headed by the Marquis of Salisbury, have not hesitated to 
avow their preference for Sir Roundell Palmer's personal 
qualities in spite of their differences from him ; but all is of no 
avail; Oxford has no longer any sympathy with intellectual 
eminence of any kind; Mr. Mowbray moves in the narrow 
grooves of party policy; Sir Roundell Palmer's is above them 
in an impartial position of his own choice ; hence Oxford pro- 
nounces against the eminent man who is too wide-minded to 
be a party Conservative, though he is also too cautious to be 
a mere party Liberal, pronounces decisively against the idea 
of contributing anything of moment to the deliberative intel- 
lect and the delicate morale of the House of Commons, and 
as decisively in favour of the brilliant ré/e of adding one to 
the number of Mr. Disraeli’s pawns. 

This is a spectacle humiliating enough to re-convert even the 
most sincere of the many converts to the « priori idea of creat- 
ing a few select constituencies of tested intelligence. It is at 
least enough to make us regret heartily the special provi- 
sion by which Parliament has consented to distinguish these 
constituencies,—the privilege of voting by voting-papers from 
a distance far beyond the circle of University influence. The 
reason for according that privilege is, of course, in itself sound, 
though inadequate,—that University graduates are morally 
certain not to be open to corrupt or dishonest influences. 
Unfortunately that is not by any means the only point to be 
considered, though it was, we believe, the only one which was 
considered. No constituency can be worth much as a con- 
stituency which has little or no corporate feeling, little or no 
common public life. The Universities had little of this at 
best, even under the old electoral law. The mass of the 
voters were men who had lost sight of their University life 
and thought for many years, and had been absorbed by 
other circles of private interest. The mass of them, even 
under the old law, were clergymen who were also squires, 
and full of squirearchical prejudices; or else lawyers who, 
as lawyers, were naturally more moulded by the pre- 
cedents of the past than is good for average men. But at 
least the old condition of compelling a personal vote obliged 
them to be men who kept abreast with the University interests 
of their time, who had enough sparks of the old corporate life 
left unextinguished in them to render them willing to undergo 
some personal sacrifice for the sake of exercising a public 
trust ; now, however, it is not even necessary that this should 
be so; any man, however utterly he may have forfeited all his 
share in the public life of the body to which he belongs, may, 
if he has, on quite other grounds, a party prejudice of any 
kind, gratify his party feeling without incurring the 
least personal sacrifice. The result is that since the Uni- 
versity Voting Papers’ Act,—commonly called Mr. Dodson’s 
Act, the University elections have not even represented the 
old University feeling of pride in intellectual eminence. Mr. 
Gladstone was turned ou; to make place for Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, an able, old-fashioned squire, full of Philistine elo- 
quence, the eloquence of prejudice, which no ray of new light 
ever penetrates; and now the second seat for the same Uni- 
versity is to be given to an inferior man of the same type, Mr. 
Mowbray. At this rate, the University members will soon 
begin to be of interest chiefly as representing the ideas of a 
buried generation,—an intellectual Herculaneum or Pompeii. 
At Cambridge the case is as bad; for Cambridge returns, withe it 
a contest, Mr. Walpole, the lacrymose pivs «Zneus of the Con- 
servative Treasury Bench, and with him the grotesque owner of 
those “ Batavian ” graces which Mr. Disraeli found too honestly 
Tory for his purposes. At London it is not much better. 
The University could not, for obvious reasons, have agreed 
upon a Conservative ; but it has agreed on the next thing to 
a Conservative, a Liberal who hates the people only less than 
he hates all enthusiasm, and who is pardoned by a large 
number of his future constituents for his thorough disbelief 
in University culture, only for the conspicuous merit of dis- 
believing still more aggressively in popular institutions. In 
Dublin the University has habitually returned Conservatives of 
the worst type, like Chief Justice Whiteside. It only remains 
to be seen what the new Scotch Universities can do towards re- 
deeming the character of University Constituencies, and proving 
that they are capable of judging with some of the breadth of 
culture, and not absolutely dominated by its intellectual 
caution and its shyness of all fresh and sturdy political life. 

The great évil of University Constituencies, especially under 
this new voting-paper law, which permits men to vote who 
have no associations except with the University of a quarter 
or half a century ago, is aggravated by the foolish practice 
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now so common, and considered the only “ dignified ”’ course 
among these constituencies, of prohibiting all public meetings 
between the electors and the candidates. One short written 
address, and then the starched dignity of official reserve, are all 
the publicity which the current University practice allows, 
and we see with great regret that there is a strong party in 
the University of London foolish enough to wish to follow this 
utterly false precedent. The effect naturally is that a Uni- 
versity constituency, thus scattered, thus shut off from any 
corporate life, thus prohibited from any public discussions on 
polities, becomes a mere register of scattered individuals, the 
mass of whom have never seen each other at all, while even those 
who studied together at college have so long been separated by 
life as to have lost all community of feeling. If you were to pick 
out arbitrarily alist of professional men, clergymen, barristers, 


physicians, who haye never had any communication with each | 


other at all, and constitute them into a constituency, you 
would have just such a constituency, neither better nor worse 


(in fact nothing could well be worse), than the modern Univer- | 


sity constituency. Experience seems to us to show that real 
comiunity of life, and real puhlicity in the discussion of the 
common interests affecting that life, are infinitely more import- 
ant conditions of an electoral body, than even the individual 
culture and merits of the units which make it up. The 
University Constituencies will have to establish a real com- 
munity and publicity of this kind if they are to command 
respect at all. Such a choice as Oxford has now made will 
properly lower the respect for these constituencies throughout 
the country, for it shows that moral and intellectual eminence 
itself,—the one thing which it was supposed that Universities 
might be trusted to value,—commands infinitely less respect 
than a blind partizanship with obsolete prejudices and selfish 
fears. 
LORD STANLEY'S RUMOURED PROJECT. 

\ R. DISRAELI'S vague hint at the Lord Mayor's dinner 
4 that Lord Stanley might successfully act as mediator 
between France and Prussia seems to have had something 
init. The Berliners were quite excited by the telegraphic 
report of his words, and the Monitew: of Thursday gives 
them what, for the Monitew, is an almost emphatic approval. 
It republishes them on its official side. It would really 
appear that the Minister who, of all men, is most pledged 
to non-intervention, has made up his mind to intervene in 
avery grave quarrel, to try whether diplomacy really isa 
dead art, or whether it is not possible to induce two Govern- 
ments, each of which expects war, and yet fears war, to lay 
aside their arms without any sacrifice of honour. The attempt, 
if it has really been made, is certainly most creditable to Lord 
Stanley’s moral courage. Almost all the circumstances are 
against him. It is true that the depression of trade con- 
sequent on uncertainty is beginning to be severely felt in 
France, and true also that the Prussian Government, thriftiest 
of Cabinets, is worried by the unusual occurrence of a deficit, 
and by the necessity of pressing such demands, both for men 
and money. upon the newly Confederate States. It is also true 
that Napoleon would like very much to see an easier road out 
of his difficulties than a European war, in which he could 
not command, in which decided success is improbable, and 
decided failure would be fatal to his throne. But the cause 
of quarrel seems so decidedly beyond any foreign treatment, 
that a proposal of intervention excites at first sight a feeling 
almost of despair. As at present appears, the King of Prussia 
cannot formally bind himself to reject the adhesion of the 
Southern States. To do so would be to destroy his position 
as representative of all Germany, to forfeit the Hohenzollerns’ 
claim to leadership, to acknowledge that he had sought only 
to aggrandize Prussia, the charge all Revolutionists already 
bring against the Prussian Premier. It is doubtful whether 
such a step would not injure his popularity in his own 
dominions, while it would drive all Saxon and Hanoverian 
Separatists nearly frantic. Their compensation for absorp- 
tion in Prussia is the hope of absorption in Germany, in a 
mighty but peaceful empire, the bulwark of the Old World. 
On the other hand, if Napoleon consents to allow those 
annexations, the last remnant of his popularity will dis- 
appear; he will be said by civilians to have lowered France 
in the scale of nations, and by military men to have avoided 
a clear challenge to battle. The peasants would complain of 





a blood tax imposed for nothing. and the bourgeoisie of a vast 
expenditure without even an intended result. 

Toreconcile these radical differences seemsat first sight almost 
impossible, except by sacrifices of neutral territory to France 





such as Lord Stanley would scarcely venture to advise or the 
Hohenzollerns to sanction. Of course, if Napoleon were 
declared heir to the Belgian monarchy about to be heirless 
Prussia might annex the South without a war; but such a 
proposition is almost too monstrous to be entertained, by 
Englishmen, at all events. The redistribution of States is not 
accomplished in our day by agreements among diplomatists, 
or a chat over a table covered with green cloth. The 
populations have to be consulted, and the world, and 
neither have as yet shown the faintest appreciation of this 
solution. Nor is it more probable that Lord Stanley intends 
to yield to the project, which the Emperor has never relin- 
quished, of a Universal Congress, to settle all European 
subjects of dispute,—a brilliant dream, which would of 
necessity end either in a mutual guarantee, like that of the 
Holy Alliance, against revolution as well as invasion, or 
in immediate war. There is, indeed, one proposition, to 
be borrowed from the practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery, which might in certain states of opinion allow of 
disarmament, but there is no proof that such a condition of 
opinion exists. Supposing Germany ready to wait a while for 
unity rather than endure this armed peace, it might be possi- 
ble for the King of Prussia, without surrendering any German 
pretension, to agree not to absorb the South without twelve 
months’ notice. Such a disarmament as it would take twelve 
months to repair might follow, and be in itself a guarantee to 
both sides of the sincerity of the treaty. Prussia would not, 
by such a course, resign her leadership, while Napoleon might 
say that his armaments had interrupted, or postponed, or pre- 
vented the unity of Germany. Germany, however, in accept- 
ing such a proposal would give up her principle that no 
foreigner is concerned with her internal arrangements, neither 
power could pledge itself not to arm in presence of any new 
danger, and if it armed the other would arm likewise, while 
the old difficulty that a drilled nation cannot disarm, that 
disarmament in a country like Prussia is a mere phrase, is 
still unaffected. Without disarmament no treaty could relieve 
Europe from the incubus which now crushes its industry, dis- 
turbs its trade, and compels peaceful men secretly to long for 
war as a more endurable alternative than permanent stagnation. 

We cannot believe in the possibility of any arrangement, 
but if Lord Stanley, who receives direct information from so 
many Courts, can, by all means let him try. Mr. Grant Duff, 
a Liberal, if there ever was one, has stated repeatedly, as a 
matter within his personal knowledge, that the Governments 
of Prussia and France only ask that some disinterested power 
should take the initiative in advising disarmament, and it is 
certainly not the business of the Liberal party to object to 
any effort for an object so beneficial to the world. The misery 
produced by the protracted suspense of Europe is incalculable, 
and we do not exaggerate when we say that the direct loss 
definable in cash would be scarcely covered by a sixpenny 
income-tax, no slight additional burden to men already taxed 
ad misericordiam. It is impossible for a party which desires 
peace, retrenchment, and progress to cavil at such an inter- 
vention, and least of all possible for that section of it which 
with ourselves, maintains that the Japanese policy isa policy of 
cowardice, a systematic refusal to perform a clear duty because 
it is irksome and expensive. If, without destroying the hopes 
of Germany, it is possible to relieve the Continent of its fears, 
we are bound to do it, however tedious or even annoying the 
task may prove. 

It will, of course, be alleged that a dying Ministry ought 
not to undertake such a task, and we have little doubt that 
er Disraeli wishes to urge foreign negotiations of vast in- 








terest and importance as reasons why he should not go out of 
power till February. We should not even be surprised to 
| hear a speech declaring that Her Majesty thought it best, in 
the interest of the whole world, to make no change. The 
answer to all that is simple. If Lord Stanley's policy tends 
'to secure peace, the Liberals will be quite prepared to carry it 
on, accepting any aid or advice that he, upon that subject, 
‘might be disposed to give. It is quite within the official 
etiquettes that he should settle such a matter as Minister Ex- 
'traordinary in Paris. Indeed, if we spoke frankly, we should 
| say that it rested with Lord Stanley alone to say how complete 
‘his control of negotiations should be, the party being quite 
willing, if he is, to adopt him entirely. His views on the 
Irish Church have always tended to disestablishment, and 
upon most other points he is at least as good a Liberal as Mr. 
Lowe, who, after a year of determined and almost insulting 
‘hostility to the party, has already been forgiven. We pre- 





| sume that personal reasons will make such a solution impos- 
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sible for the present, in spite of Lord Hartington’s very broad 
hint, but in any case “ delicate negotiations” cannot be 
pleaded as a reason for mercy to the defeated party. 





HUNGARIAN POLITICS. 


HAT Hungary’s political history and condition closely 
resemble England’s is a statement that has been made 
so often, the comparison has been so often based on merely 
superficial and accidental points of resemblance, both by Hun- 
garians themselves and their English admirers, that we are 
yery apt to miss the real and essential nature of the similarity 
of the two countries. The parallels between them have gene- 
rally been drawn by strong partizans and with a purpose. 
That these partizans were honest patriots and their purpose 
that of recommending their country’s cause to the sympathies 
of Englishmen, is rather an additional reason for suspecting 
the correctness of their analogies. Naturally enough, they 
only dwelt on the advantages of the two systems which they had 
compared, and left out of sight the disadvantages actually, if 
not necessarily, attached tothem, The present position of the 
Hungarian Ministry strikingly illustrates the essential similarity 
of English and Ilungarian institutions and their attendant 
disadvantages. 

Both England and Hungary are countries in which the 
aristocracy has preserved itself from sinking into that condi- 
tion of political impotency which characterizes it almost 
everywhere else in Europe, by heading in former times the 
popular struggle against the power of the Crown as cham- 
pions of the Whig cause of “civil and religious liberty.” 
The incidents of the struggle were different in the two 
countries ; the meanings attached to the words which served 
the aristocratic Liberals as a rallying-cry were far from being 
identical ; nor were the results alike. While the English 
Whigs gained almost a complete triumph, the Hungarian can 
only be said to have never suffered a decisive defeat. But the 
principal point in which the two countries resemble each 
other is their relation to the French Revolution. Partly from 
their geographical position, partly from their political cireum- 
stances, they were but partially and very gradually subjected 
to its influences. The terrible hosts of its armed apostles who 
overran Germany, Italy, and Spain never landed in Britain at 
all, and only entered Hungary to leave it immediately. But 
they were defended even more effectually by their constitu- 
tionalism. The traditions of mediaval freedom, @. ¢., privi- 
lege,—the Hungarian language expresses both those ideas 
by one word sz:abadsig, — mingled with and confused the 
new doctrines of revolutionary freedom, ¢.e., equality. But 
although constitutionalism might succeed for a time in over- 
laying and perverting modern ideas, it was itself all the while 
being secretly undermined by them. In 1848 they rose sud- 
denly to the surface, and succeeded in emancipating the land 
from feudal burdens and in abolishing the medieval distine- 
tion between noble and non-noble. They also proclaimed in 
principle other reforms of a like nature, for instance, the putting 
all religious bodies on an equal footing, the regulation of the 
municiid, and their subordination to the newly-established 
parliamentary government. But these reforms were only pro- 
claimed in principle ; the details were left to be settled ina 
future Diet. At present—twenty years after—these questions 
still await the decision of a future Diet, The time of the 
present one—which will be dissolved in December—has been 
fully occupied in adjusting the terms of union with Austria, 
and recasting in a Hungarian mould the most necessary instru- 
ments of government. The task at present before the Hun- 
garian Ministry is to carry into effect the reforms promised in 


1848,—to make Hungary a compact modern State, animated | 


by a feeling of common patriotism, instead of a congeries of 
discordant, self-seeking corporations, seeing each its own loss 
in another’s gain. 


Of course, as Englishmen, we must wish to see Hungary 


strong, as since the tall of Poland that country affords the only 
nucleus of resistance to the aggrandizement of Russian de- 
spotism in Eastern Europe. Consequently we must desire its 
unification and consolidation. At the same time, it is im- 
possible to shut our eyes to the obstacles in the way of 
attaining that result. 
weakness necessarily incident to a power whose origin dates 
from yesterday, while the task it has to accomplish presents 
difficulties as formidable and as varied as those which any 
government of the present day has to deal with. These 
obstacles are of three kinds,—muncipal, sectarian, and what, 


for want of an English word to express the idea, we must | 


The Hungarian Ministry has all the 


call nationalitarian. Considerations of space will not allow 
of our devoting more than a few words to each of them. 

In medizeval Hungary, the central power of the Crown had to 
contend with that of the great territorial oligarchs. Their 
power was broken, or at any rate diminished, by those changes 
which marked the transition from the medieval to modern 
Europe, notably by those changes in the art of war. Their 
place was then filled by the so-called “ counties’ or municipia, 
which may be described as corporations, larger and smaller, of 
the country gentry. These bodies undertook the popular task 
of opposing absolutism, defending individual privileges against 
the arbitrary acts of the authorities, and maintaining the 
national independence of the country against the foreign, that 
is, German ministers of the Crown. Absolutism has resigned, 
individual privileges have been abolished, the influence of 
German ministers has been excluded; but the counties,—at 
any rate many of their number,—are still not disposed to give 
up the ré/e which they played so long, and claim to advise 
and control parliamentary government. 

The parties which in Hungary are called Democratic and 
ultra-Democratic might as well be called the Conservative and 
ultra-Conservative. They persist in considering the country 
still threatened by its old dangers, which must be warded off 
by the old means. The Diet may be corrupted, say they, and 
at the best is elected only once every three years, and may 
thus be converted into an instrument of anti-national despotism. 
They bring forward the illusory nature of French constitu- 
tionalism under Louis Philippe as an instance in point. The 
extravagant claims of these dictines, as a French writer has 
called them, could be conceded by no European government 
of the present day. Their danger for Hungary is still 
further aggravated by the remaining centrifugal tendencies. 

The Roman Catholic clergy of Ilungary are almost the only 
clergy on the Continent who, by their territorial possessions and 
peculiar relation to the State, resemble those of the Church of 
England. Not only have their bishops and chapters large landed 
estates, but have exclusive possession of the mediaval State 
endowment for “religion and schools.” The possession of 
this wealth gives them a disproportionate influence over the 
educational establishments of the country, to the detriment of 
the latter. As the State is desirous of establishing schools of 
its own,—education being the weak point of Hungary, espe- 
cially of such districts as are inhabited by nationalities other 
than the Magyar and German,—and at the same time griev- 
ously in want of funds for that purpose, such a confiscation of 
Church property as has already been carried out in France, 
Spain, &c., would doubtless be resorted to, were it not that the 
Ministry are afraid of provoking the wealthy hierarchy on the 
eve of a general election. Nor does the scheme of compulsory 
State education encounter the opposition of the Roman Catholic 
clergy only. The Protestant synods denounce the injustice of 
making them, who have always spent both money and labour 
in procuring education for their own people, now make good 
the /diches of the populations belonging to the Greek Church, 
the Ruthenes, the Wallachs, and the Serbs, whose clergy have 
allowed them to remain in ignorance and superstition. Al- 
though the Protestants have neither the numbers nor the 
wealth of the Catholics, the democratic constitution of their 
| churches, and their combative zeal, inflamed by three centuries 
| of struggles for toleration and self-government, render them 
|formidable opponents. Indeed, Baron Eétyis, the Minister 
| for Education, has been fairly routed by the combination of 
| Catholic prelates and Protestant autonomésts, and his Education 
| Bill has been put off till next year. 

The jealousy of the State interference evinced by municipal 
corporations and ecclesiastical organizations is sufliciently 
| troublesome to the Hungarian Government, but still the harm 
they do is rather of a negative than of a positive nature. 
| They impede useful legislation, and prevent the country from 
| developing its resources as rapidly as it otherwise might; but 
they are, after all, not so dangerous as the complications 
produced by the claims of the non-Hungarian nationalities 
‘to a legal recognition of their existence, and the adoption 
of measures calculated to prevent their absorption. The 
crucial test of the statesmanship of the Magyar leaders 
lies in their discriminating between what is genuine and real 
in this agitation for the rights of nationalities, and what is 
not; in deciding how much the State can safely and equita- 
bly concede to these fragments of peoples, and then conceding 





it frankly and without arritre peas’. Some of us may 
perhaps think it best for all parties concerned, if the 
nationalities were absorbed as speedily as possible. But 


besides considerations of the injustice and tyranny of the 
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measures which such a policy would require, the possibility | Winners. Some won, some lost, for gambling, economically speak. 
of carrying it out is, to say the least, very doubtful. Hungary | ing, is only a redistribution of money; but all became less 


has neither the immense numerical preponderance nor the 
fanatical hardness of heart which make it possible for Russia 
to stamp out the Polish nationality a@ la Mouravieff: Besides 
other obvious reasons, Hungary’s constitutionalism compels 


her to solve the ‘nationality question” by peaceful 
methods. And in this consists the difficulty of her 
position. As one of the Ministers, M. Gorove, observed the 


other day, similar difficulties have been overcome by every 
great European State, but always by measures more or less 
violent ; Hungary is the first to attempt the problem of sur- 
mounting them by other means. The glory of France has 
proved an irresistible attraction to all the races within her 
bounds, yet the consolidation of that country was the work of 
many centuries of greatness and a long succession of political 
geniuses. The history of Hungary, on the contrary, is a 
record of many heroic achievements, but of comparatively 
little success. She has had no Richelieu and no Napoleon. 
To assimilate the discordant elements of her population, she 
must identify herself with their interests and sweep away the 
mass of legal pedantry and municipal narrowmindedness which 
clog her administration. To prove herself the representative 
of modern ideas will serve her cause better than references, 
however true, to the traditions of a bygone age. 


THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 
ZT is just as well that the life of that unhappy lad, the Marquis 
1 of Ilastings, who died this week, should have been, from 
his own point of view, a failure. He had done a vast amount 
of mischief in six years, and mischief of a much more vulgar 
kind than those who write sermons about him seem to suspect, 
and if he had succeeded would have done much more. It is 
always assumed by the critics of English society that we are not 
a gambling people, that we do not sit for weeks playing, as the 
Chinese, for instance, do, or offer our lives for stakes, as the half- 
breeds of Spanish America have repeatedly done, or make play a 
life-long occupation, as the Spanish hidalgo very frequently does, 
but we suspect the difference between the Anglo-Saxoa and other 
races is mainly one of form. Neither Englishmen nor Americans 
are as nations addicted to dominoes, or little games of cards at 
noonday, or twopenny wagers, such as are made every hour in 
Italy, as to how many fingers the player may be holding up. ‘The 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon extends even to his gambling, and 
he requires a high stake to throw him off his mental balance. 
Whenever, however, the high stake is visible, whenever, that is, it 
seems possible to grow rich, really rich, suddenly and without 
labour, the Englishman shows all the symptoms of delirium, 
becomes just as reckless as the Spaniard, just as absorbed in 
the pursuit as the Chinese. ‘The middle class, which boasts in 
so lofty and, we must say, in so sickening a way of its steady 
habits, which is always preaching on its eleventh beatitude, 
‘¢ Blessed are the respectable,” has been seized over and over 


| industrious, more greedy, and more resentful of the monotony of 
ordinary labour. ‘They became like the Marquis, eager not for the 
sport, which would be excusable or commendable, not for the excite. 
ment, which would be, at all events, natural; but for the stake, for 
the ‘* pot ” of unearned money which was to be had out of other 
folks’ ruin or injury, and must be obtained by any amount of 
cleverness or dodging. The true gambler, the man who loves 
the chances rather than the cash, plays his stake out, and 
would not be “safe” even if he could. ‘The temper of the 
Bourse got into the industrious,—and the temper of the 
Bourse to men like the English, who cannot, like Orientals, 
go mad for an hour and then be sane for a day, is fatal at 
once to industry, to perseverance, to thirift, and to fair play, 
small virtues all of them, may be, but all of them essential to 
the well-being of a people who, lacking them, are apt to lack 
virtues altogether. The Marquis demoralized Englishmen just as 
much as if he had set up a faro-table in Trafalgar Square, and in 
just as vulgar a way; and if he had succeeded, would haye 
demoralized them rather more than he did. He might, of course, 
have succeeded, and our own impression is that had he been phy- 
sically a stronger man he would have succeeded. ‘The orthodox 
remark that gamblers are always ruined is just as false as such 
generalizations usually are. Le Blanc is not ruined, and a racing 
man may by calculation make his transactions as safe as if he had 
‘the pull of the table” in his favour. There is no more reason 
why every racing man should be beaten in the long run, than 
why every gambler in ship insurances should be beaten in the 
longrun. ‘The late Mr. Thornton would probably have won on 
the wacecourse to the end, as he did at Lloyds, and the main 
difference between the two modes of betting is this. It is not 
possible for an underwriter to win money by making ships go 
down, and it is possible for a ‘sportsman’ to win money by 
making horses lose, and the temptation to fraud, therefore, is an 
additional evil belonging to the racecourse. But the real evil is 
the stimulant it gives to the English passion for unearned money 
in large sums; and it was this passion, which is neither more nor 
less than hard greed, which was stimulated by the Marquis’s 
example, and will be slightly checked by his failure to win. The 
check will not be much felt among the people, but it will influence 
the very wealthy and the aristocratic, and the instinctive annoy- 
ance Englishmen feel at the destruction of an ancient house and 
an old estate is probably in this instance misplaced. 

There is another reason why such au example of failure may be 
beneficial. Unless we are greatly mistaken, we are on the thres- 
hold of another era of mingled vice and levity, a bad time, in 
which immense energy and grand means will be habitually 
directed to what is called the pursuit of pleasure, é. ¢., to indi- 
vidual gratification. The French Empire is probably the real 





again,—three times certainly within the memory of middle- | 
| 


aged men,—with a passion for gambling as marked as that 
of the poor lad who owned the Earl. 
estat they newly made money; but in 
eager greed, in utter contempt for any law save a sort of trade 
custom, the rules of the mercantile ring, there was not a pin 


es 
US, 


He staked ancient 
recklessness, in | 


to choose between the racing Marquis and the scores of sedate 


citizens who went down in the panic of 1866. Even now, when 
speculation is temporarily at an end, the world would stare a little 
if it could read the names in some of the bookmakers’ lists, and see 
how many of the smug, and the respectable, and the industrious 
are risking more than money,—conscience, character, and human 
lives,—on horses they can barely name, never saw, and could not 
estimate if they di It was this latent and most vulgar pas- 
sion for sudden gain to which a career like that of the Marquis 
gave new Vitality. His rank, and a certain tinsel glitter about his 
ways of life,—glitter more like that which surrounds some parvenu 
the Second Empire than that affected by the old noblesse,—made 


} 
a see. 


of 

him very conspicuous, his habit of playing for great stakes drew 
eyes on him, and his astounding success created in certain 
classes a perfect fever of greedy excitement. What! a boy 
like that wia {£70,000 in a week! Here was El Dorado, 
and to El Dorado the sporting classes rushed as they would 


rush to-morrow to a lottery office, if Government were ever 
foolish enough to licence a new Bish, and Dish had the brains to 
make his lottery a tempting one to the British temperament, many 
tickets, few prizes, and those high enough to mean fortune for the 


source of the mischief. Men must and will seek some vent for 
their energies, strive for something, and when a man has all 
the wealth and all the rank he wants, the something is sure to be 
one of two things,—power or individual enjoyment, politics or 
the elaborate selfishness called ‘ pleasure.” ‘The Empire forbids 
politics, and the jeunesse dorce tries to make its life full,—for that 
is the real object,—by intrigues, duels, feasts, and defiances to 
public opinion,—the latter often to natures originally brave as 
exciting as defiances to an overbearing political party. Since the 
Roman Empire fell there has hardly been a class at once so cor- 
rupt and so frivolous as the new generation of Parisian pleasure- 
seekers, so defiant of moral laws or so profuse of every kind of 
resource. Still their lives look to inexperienced men full of ex- 
citement, adventure, change. ‘The cosmopolitan class is always 
more or less influenced by Paris, and in England several causes 
have combined to make French examples effective. ‘The per- 
manent drawback of English life,—its tendency to the humdrum, 
—has for many years been intensified by the dullness of the Court, 
by the passion for accuinulation, and by the wide spread of the pseudo- 
asceticism inculcated by Calvinists iguorant of Calvin. Bourgeois 
manners have reigned, and bourgeois manners are regulated on 
the assumption that life ought to be dull, that half the amuse- 
ments man has invented are wicked and the other half very fri- 
volous, that originality in life is a deadly error, and that the usual 
is, therefore, of necessity the respectable. Even in politics 
the bourgeois spirit has prevailed. Charles Fox has become im- 
possible. ‘To rise in public life by sheer brain without much 
work or close attention to business has become almost 
hopeless, and no very great issues having been involved, the young 
have looked to politics as only just more interesting than daily 
, domesticities. Among an energetic race given to sport, to travel, 
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and to adventure, a reaction against so monotonous a conception of 
life was sure to arrive, and various accidents, the establishment of 
a new and younger Court, the rise of some serious political ques- 
tions, and a marked change in the tone and aspirations of women, 
have all contributed to make it rapid. There is energy again in 
the young, and it is taking two lines, the active pursuit of politics 
and social investigation, and a pursuit of pleasure which sets 
manners, opinion, and in some cases, though not all, morals at 
defiance. People are going their own way, and not the public way, 
and while some dozen or so ‘ radical swells ” are outraging middle- 
aged clubmen by declaring that the world needs reform in the 
interest of the poor, and scores of University men are driving 
clergymen wild by preaching a new ereed half-social, half- 
religious, as many and more are playing a part not much to be 
distinguished from that of the Marquis of Hastings. These latter 
want a check, to make them consider themselves, and his fate is 
just the one to induce them todoit. Itis of nouse talking to them 
of duties which they are too light-headed to perceive, or of an 
opinion which they are almost as much inclined to fight as they are 
to fight a mob, and from much the same motive, but it is of use to 
show them what failure means. They are of the nineteenth century, 
after all, these boys, and do not want to sit down at forty with 
broken constitutions, ruined fortunes, and burdened consciences. 
They want to win, and the sight of a man who ought to have 
won and did not will be a healthful douche. Not to speak of the 
Marquisate, which was unimportant, Lord Hastings, twentieth 
or so Baron Grey de Ruthyn, and fourteenth or so Earl of 
Loudoun, with a fortune nominally of £30,000 a year, and really 
of about £18,000, had, at twenty-one, a position which can 
be equalled only in the United Kingdom, youth, health, wealth, 
distinction, and political power. LEvery society was open to 
him, any marriage easy to him, any form of life possible to him, 
and, to crowx all, in the effort to attain any position in the State 
he was from the first where other and successful men are at forty- 
five. Ile must have had sound brains, too, originally to have suc- 
ceeded as he did for two years, and a courage which, wretchedly 
as it was used, it is dificult for Englishmen not to admire, a 
courage which we may call recklessness, but which was, externally 
at least, very like the fortitude under adversity of better men, and 
which in any line of life would have doubled his powers. He 
chose the “‘ exciting ” life, found it a bore, tried to escape ennui by 
plunging deeper, found that a bore too, and died at twenty-six 
without having even achieved success in his own poor walk, 
without having won the stake, without having achieved the blue 
ribbon of the Turf, without having earned the poor right to 
popularity among turf men. Six years of extremely little en- 
joyment,—for he cannot have enjoyed his own atrociously vulgar 
lavishness,—ended in the total ruin of a great house as old as 
the dynasty. That, wholly apart from the moral aspect of the 
matter, is the sort of result the infinite majority of such men 
get out of such lives. Here and there, once or twice in a 
century, a Lord Saltire may turn up, but even among the mino- 
rity of successful men the result is usually a Steyne. Is it 
worth while to risk five chances of ruin for a sixth chance of 
developing into a Steyne? ‘To outsiders the odds seem certainly 
& little heavy. 





THE GODS AND TITANS OF METAPIIYSICS. 

ILE war still rages high between physics and metaphysics, be- 
tween science and faith, between utilitarianism and the higher 
ethics, between the philosophy of the phenomenal and the real, be- 
tween naturalism and theology. ‘The only difference is, that where 
formerly metaphysics, faith, moral obligation, realism, theology, 
had it nearly all their own way, while physical science, and the 
philosophical naturalism which clung to it, had to creep on in the 
most modest retirement as best they could, the latter are now 
carrying the war into the enemy’s country, and are represented 
by spokesmen so powerful that the greatest potentates on the 
spiritual side are called upon to reply, if only to vindicate at all 
the independence of their own spheres of investigation. Dr. 
Hooker's attack on natural theology at the British Association, or 
rather the whole sphere of thought which it represented, has called 
up two more or less considerable thinkers in reply,—one a great dig- 
nitary of the Church, Dr. Thomson, the Archbishop of York, who 
has just delivered at Edinburgh, and published,* a lecture on “ The 
Limits of Philosophical Inquiry,”—and one a man of far higher 
intellectual power, though much less dignified position, Professor 





Winks duets ok tone 7 r ; 
Fai os Limits of Philosophical Inquiry. Address delivered to the Members of the 
ishon ey uilesophical Institution, November 6, 1863, by William, Lord Arch- 


bishop of York. Edmonston and Douglas, 


| Martineau, of Manchester New College, who has just delivered 
and published a lecture* on the proper relation between Science 
and Theology, of great breadth and power. And now, again, 
a powerful voice has come from the other side. Within two days 
of Dr. Thomson’s lecture at Edinburgh, Professor ILuxley replied 
by a Sunday lecture in the Hopetown Rooms, in the same place, 
on ‘the Bases of Physical Life,” in which he returns to the charge 
in a sense very like that of Dr. Hooker at Norwich. Let us 
glance a moment at the questions really at issue between these 
various able and learned men, all of them men of more than 
average ability, most of them men of genius. 

Dr. Thomson's lecture, though able and eloquent in its way, is 
the weakest in its intellectual position of any of these controversial 
lectures. It has two weak points. On the one hand, he tries to 
compress the naturalists into religiousness by enforcing on them their 
ignorance of the ultimate antecedents of the present cycle of terres- 
trial life ; on the other hand, he makes light of scientific knowledge 
altogether. First he insists on the great philosophical doctrine of the 
indestructibility of force, to which he assents, pointing out, however, 
that, according to the teaching of geology, that which we now call 
inorganic rock is only the remains of innumerable vital organisms, 
and that which we call coal is only the buried forests of ancient 
time, so that we must conceive the material world to be created 
by the condensation, as it were, of active forms of force, like 
the sun’s heat, and the life of trees, and plants, and the myriads 
of animalculz which it supports, into potential forms of force like 
coal, and rock, and the substance of the earth generally. We 
trust, almost blindly, says the Archbishop, that this procsss will 
always continue to go on, that the sun will continue to supply 
stores of life and heat, and this in spite of our knowledge 
that so many races of organisms have died and been buried 
in the earth as mere imprisoned and potential forms of 
future force, of which very few are capable of being retrans- 
formed by us into living and active force. We can, it is true, 
burn the compressed carbon of former forests, and by its help 
steam from London to Edinburgh ; but this reconversion of poten- 
tial into actual force is possible to us ouly on the smallest possible 
scale ; and we cannot in like manner turn to living account the 
fossil remains of ‘‘the jurassic masses of limestone, rich once in 
life,” or ‘the fused rocks that on the Jungfrau have pushed 
the limestone portal back with fiery hand;” and if once the 
sun were burned out, we might expect the whole store of actual 
life and motive force to pass back again into the potential 
stage, from which we should have no power of recovering it, 
for we should cease to live ourselves. Ifence, argues the Arch- 
bishop, we see before us and behind us an epoch which must 
be miraculous in the sense of having been governed by laws of 
which we have no sample and no knowledge. We see traces of a 
whole world of life that has passed away, and even what is left will 
in the natural course of events pass away after it, as the one great 
store of active force, the sun, isused up; and this necessarily com- 
pels us to ask how, if physical life be all, the next transition can be 
made from the potential to the active phase of force. If our world 
was once all active force, how did it assume the active stage, 
how was the sun’s heat lit up? All or nearly all we see now is 
transformation in the reverse direction from actual and living 
into potential or latent force. But if an age of rest and death is 
inevitably coming, how will it ever pass over again into the active 
or living phase? And as the latter,—the active and living phase, 
—is evidently not eternal, it must have begun; and how did it 
begin, how did it get itself transformed from that phase to which 
we are now fast again tending, to the phase from which we are 
every century speeding away? These questions the Archbishop 
thinks are unanswerable except by supposing physical conditions 
of which we have no knowledge at all; and if such conditions are 
to be assumed, he thinks the spiritual or religious assumptions at 
least not /ess scientific in the narrowest sense, and far more 


natural than others. 

And then, secondly, he ridicules, in a tone characteristic of the 
narrowest and most antiquated theology, the wish for scientific 
certainty in our modes of thought :— 


“Ts it, after all, an evil, that in some directions we fail to attain cer- 
tainty by more thinking? ‘To me it appears that the philosopher, after 
hoe had shut out all that sonsation did not record, and after he had 
examined all the sensible world, and with all his sensations sorted and 
tied up and labelled to the utmost, might chance to find himself the 
most odious and ridiculous being in all the multiform creation. A 
creature so glib, so wise, so full of discourse, sitting in the midst of 
creation, with all its mystery and wonder, and persuading you that ho 
| is the master of its secrets, and that there is nothing but what he 
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knows! You can imagine the self-satisfaction that would beam out in 
his smile. .... . Nay, amidst all that is so awful in our life and so 
great, wo look upon our complete philosopher, sitting in his storehouse 
of sensations, and still diseoursing glibly of his own greatness, with a 
touch of kindly pity: as we think of the children playing in the nursery 
whon death is in the house. We know in part. It is far better so.” 


We confess that we do not think the Archbishop fortunate even in 
his grave argument, skilful as it is, and still less in his ridicule of 
the scientific thirst. As to the argument itself, the true answer of 
the naturalist would be to say that, as he is ignorant of the mode 
by which the potential forces were first kindled into the active 
forces we see, and of the mode by which those active forces may 
be revived again after that epoch of rest and death to which he 
looks as the natural issue of what is now going on, he sees no 
advantage in concealing his ignorance. And further, he would 
say that he does not mean by ‘miracle’ the operation of laws of 
which he has no knowledge, but the breach of laws of which he 
has knowledge. fe would admit frankly that the religious 
hypothesis ix (scientifically) quite as good as any other for 
explaining that of which he knows nothing; but he would 
say that ‘quite as good as any other” only means in this 
ease ‘¢quite as bad as any other.” Finally, to the Arch- 
bishop’s ridicule of the thirst for certain knowledge, he might 
reply curtly enough that real knowledge is never odious and 
ridiculous at all, and that the Archbishop is playing the unfair 
trick of first describing half-knowledge ostentatiously acting the 
part of whole knowledge, aud then condemning it, not for what it 
lacks, but whatit as, Real science, the naturalist would say, is far 
more humble in recognizing the depth of its ignorance than nescience 
of any sort, and the theologian who laughs at the man of science for 
his ‘* glib wisdom,” has been juggler enough to exchange, first, the 
man of science for the man of pretentious ignorance, and then to 
laugh at him for the precise quality he most abhors. The true 
man of science admits his immense ignorance, would fill up the 
great void with God, gladly, if he dared, but not finding Him with 
any certainty, waits for the certainty without pretending to put 
anything else in His place. 

Professor Martineau is far deeper and wiser that the Archbishop 
of York. He makes no attempt to base faith on the depth of 
human ignorance, or by discovering a point at which science 
wholly fails, to prevail on human weakness to admit religion there 
as a provisional /ocum tenens. He points out, on the contrary, that 
religion enters, not where we know least, but where we know most, 
—namely, with the sort of knowledge which, though it is not 
matter of sensation, is assumed in, and lies behind, all our sensa- 
tions, and is discredited not because it is so uncertain, but 
because it is so completely at the foundations of our minds that, 
like the pressure of the atmosphere and the beating of our hearts, 
from which we never escape, we find it hard to discriminate it as 
independent fact at all. As the necessary idea of infinite space, 
—which is at the basis of geometry, and lies behind all our im- 
pressions of the material universe,—is brought into doubt on that 
very account,—as the idea of true causal power which is assumed in 
every act and speech, but is never imparted to us by any sensa- 
tion, is declared spurious and illegitimate exactly because it is a 
universal assumption of our nature, and not a particular experi- 
ence, so the recognition of a righteous Will, and a divine Purpose, 
and an indwelling Beauty, in the universe, is assailed by the men 
of science not because their existence is really doubtful, but because 
they are so close to us, so deep at the foundations of our lives, that 
we hardly know how to discriminate them from ourselves at all. 
‘* The occupation of the moralist and theologian,” says Professor 
Martineau, ‘is not yet gone ; and would not be in the smallest 
degre€ affected, ih yugh the paleontol gist could actually show under 
the microsrope the very type of parent cell from which, through 
myriad links in natural history, the human race has sprung. ‘Vhe 
facts of personal life, of moral obligation, of social ties, of ideal 
aims, of religious intuition are not altered, or made unworthy 
of intellectual treatment, by any previous development of the 
organism in which they appear.” 

And this leads us, as if by exact scientific anticipation, to the 
drift of Professor Huxley's recent lecture at Edinburgh,—by the 
evidently very imperfect report of which in the Scutsman we are 
alone, however, able to judge it. The main point of that lecture 


appears to us to be this: that Professor Huxley did profess to show, 
if not precisely, ‘ the very type of parent cell from which, through 
myriad links in natural history, the human race has sprung,” 
something closely resembling it, which he called a ‘ protoplasm,” 
an active, lively, contractile, cellular substance which he discovered 
alike in the poisonous fur of the nettle and in the corpuscles of the 
human blood ;—and, again, that, he maintained in conclusion, that 





| 
‘to investigate in the province of what was commonly called matter 
was true science, while investigation into the province of what was 
commonly called spirit did not help men, but left them where they 
were.” Between these two widely removed terms of his disserta- 
tion Professor Huxley appears to have interposed statements which 
seem to us so obviously absurd that we conclude they are incorrectly 
reported,—first, a statement directed against the Archbishop of 
York that any one who believes in a law of necessary causality at 
all, must be a materialist, i.e., must believe that the physical ante- 
cedents of mental phenomena are their complete causes; and, next, a 
statement directed, as we should suppose, more against Professor 
Tyndal than any other of living philosophers, — (for he is the 
great modern apostle, as one may say, of physical cause and force), 
—that Hume's philosophy of causation, or rather of no-causa- 
tion, which analyzes away the ideas of force and cause altogether, 
and leaves us nothing but a continuous succession of events 
not bound together by any true tie at all, is the only escape from 
materialism. As of these statements, especially the first, we can 
make nothing, from the report of Professor Huxley's lecture, we 
will confine ourselves to his assertion that physical science is the 
true organ of human progress, and all spiritual science (so called) 
worthless. And our answer is practically that of Professor Mar- 
tineau, that though admitting Professor Huxley's ‘* protoplasm ” as 
the basis of all physical life on the earth, and any structural laws 
he and his brother naturalists may be able to deduce from it, the 
facts of ** personal life, of moral obligation, of social ties, of idea? 
aims, of religious intuition are not altered or made unworthy of 
intellectual treatment,” since they still remain ‘* phenomena sué 
generis, which no physiological record of corporeal antecedents, 
however refined and perfect it might be, would enable you to 
predict.” Suppose a nettle’s poison cell has just the same contrac- 
tile structure as the corpuscle that ‘‘creeps along the blood,” 
does either the one or the other help to define the essence of a 
moral obligation or a spiritual motive for a self-denying action ? 
Professor Huxley lays it down in the strongest terms that the duty 
of every man is ‘‘ to diminish, so far as in him lies, that ignorance 
and that misery in the midst of which he is placed, so as to leave 
the little spot of earth which he had occupied a little bit better 
than he found it ;” and that being so, he does not see how it matters 
whether we call material phenomena spiritual, or spiritual phe- 
nomena material, or otherwise confuse them. No, it certainly does 
not matter as to the name, if we keep our thoughts clear and right. 
But which of the two helps most to diminish the iguorance and misery 
of any little spot of earth, high life or physical (ruth ? Both are im- 
mensely powerful levers in the work, but if one of tlie two is to be 
lost, by all means let it be physical truth. And whence comes? 
all the nourishment of high life? From the laws of nature 
from the science of chemical ailinities, or of cellular tissues, or of 
anthropological! research? or from the life “hidden with Christ 
in God,” from the record of crucifixions, and faith, and the high 
philosophy of duty and belief? Professor Iluxley seems to us to 
be joining the herd of one-sided, narrow-minded fanatics, when 
he closes his eyes to those great springs of all the world’s highest 
enterprises, the fields of ethical and theological truth, and tells 
us to neglect any great region of scientific investigation as simply 
fruitless. We assert that so far from being fruitless, it is because 
the region of ethical and theological investigation has been so 
fruitful that he is blind to its great results. It is because he 
himself assumes, without acknowledging, the results of the 
highest and most personal of all human investigations in 
that little phrase of his as to what it isa man’s ‘ duty” to do, 
because he now finds these results so close to him that he 
cannot even separate them from himself at all, that he thinks it 
safe to neglect them, as if they were beyond the possibility of loss. 
As he would not warn a man against the danger of walking into & 
vacuum, because air penetrates everywhere, so he thinks there is 
no danger of walking into moral infidelity because the air of 
moral obligation and worship clings to us like an atmosphere- 
Unfortunately, history shows that vacuums of the moral kind do 
exist, and that nothing produces them so easily as that unphilo- 
sophical exaggeration of the importance of the physical phenomena 
of life to which Professor Huxley is unfortunately lending the 
authority of his great and justly respected name. 


> 





SIR JONIN FALSTAFF. 
P ERHAPS the most that can now be done towards represent- 
ing Shakespeare truly on the stage is done where actors or 
actresses with a special genius for individual parts, give such 
representations of them as Mr. Mark Lemon is now giving of Sir 
John Falstaff, in the selected scenes from Henry IV., at St. 
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George's Hall, Langham Place. Where whole plays of Shake- 
speare are revived, we are almost sure to be tortured by a crowd of 
failures so irritating that the one or two successes lose all their 
charm. Even in Mr. Mark Lemon’s selected scenes no spectator 
can help being aggrieved by the pert and under-bred manner of 
the actor who represents the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Henry V.,—one of the most royal of those portraitures of 
Shakespeare's which have, as Mr. Emerson truly remarked 
the other day, filled literature with conceptions of royalty far 
royaller than any which actual kings ever sgggest. Mr. Mark 
Lemon's Falstaff, however, fills so completely the centre of the 
picture, that nobody cares to give to any of the minor characters 
more than a passing glance of criticism. Mr. Mark Lemon seems to 
us to deserve quite all the praise which a press, never too fastidious 
about praising any leader in literary circles, has awarded him. If 
there is a weakness in his representation of the part, it is that he 
gives too much geniality to the humour, and too little emphasis to 
the selfish envy, and even malice, which Shakespeare certainly 
intended to reconcile in Falstaff with what is rarely found in its 
company, true humour. Nothing can be more admirable than Mr, 
Lemon's way of giving Sir John Falstaff's humorous soliloquy on 
himself in the dark lane just before the robbery, when he is 
wondering what can induce him to rob in ‘* that thief’s [Poins’s] 
company,” and suggests to himself as the only credible account of 
the matter, “if the rascal has not given me medicines to make me 
love him, I'll be hanged ; it could not be else ; I have drunk medi- 
cines.” ‘This conclusion is announced with a positiveness of man- 
ner and also an amused horror, as if imagination having once 
apprehended this point, were roaming in search of the incalculable 
catastrophes which this hypothesis might warrant, that presents the 
humour in Sir John Falstaff at its highest point. Yet the delightful 
caprice of constructing such a wild hypothesis for himself as that 
he—“ fat Jack”"—was the victim of a sort of love-potion; the 
seeming flash of regret that there is no one by who can appre- 
ciate the humour of the suggestion ; the musing pause in which he 
allows his imagination to range freely for a moment over the 
great field of possibility he has opened up ; in fact, all the subtlety 
of that little bit of acting seemed to us quite lost on even the very 
select audience which was assembled to see Mr. Mark Lemon. 
There was, however, a certain want of swing, of e/an, in Mr. 
Mark Lemon’s mode of representing Falstaff. ‘That delight in 
adding stroke upon stroke to his own caricatures, in letting 
himself float with the stream of his own rapture of exaggeration, 
is not given; as when, for instance, he multiplies the ‘ men 
in buckram” with whom he has fought from two up to cleyen ; 
and when, again, in the scene with Bardolph he enlarges on 
the flame-colour of Bardolph’s nose, calls it an admiral’s lautern, an 
ignis futuus, a ball of wildfire, a perpetual triumph, an everlasting 
bonfire-light, a salamander, and so forth. ‘There is more, we think, 
of afflatus in these exaggerating moods of Falstaff’s, more of the en- 
joyment of being carried away by his own extravagance, than Mr. 
Lemon fully expressed. And this fitful extravagance of moody 
humour is partly wanted to explain the excessive flatness 
and wretchedness of his condition when the mood is off him. 
Falstaff is evidently a humourist of uneven spirits, in whose 
extravagance there is a dash of excitement, which Mr. Lemon 
seems to us rather to miss. On the other hand, he gives his low 
spirits admirably, and where Falstaff says that he is “* as melancholy 
asa gib-cat ora lugged bear,” no one can doubt it for amoment. The 
touches most finely given by Mr. Lemon are the quicter touches of 
Falstaff’s soliloquies, and, again, the fire of chafling repartee, where 
there is not time for him to mount up to his highest extravagances. 
His momentary anxieties in ransacking his resources for an 
answer to the Prince and to the Chief Justice are perfectly given. 
When the Prince is telling him of the trick he and Poins have played 
upon him by robbing him and his party of their booty, and this 
just after Falstaff's magniloquent description of his struggle 
with the unknown robbers, Falstaff's look of momentary worry and 
puzzle, and the sudden and impudent clearing of his brow when 
he devises a reply, might remind any one who has watched Mr. 
Disraeli’s face during an attack of any importance ou his bragga- 
docio,—Lord Palmerston’s attack upon him, for instance, for his 
wonderful Slough speech in 1858,—of the rapidly passing cloud 
and the bright gleam of resourceful sauciness with which the Pre- 
mier himself often watches and meets the criticisms caused by 
his own draughts on Sir John Falstaff's ‘ Cambyses’ vein.” 
Again, Mr. Mark Lemon is admirable in his delineation of the 
highly imaginative side of Falstaff’s humour. Ile gives the 
candour of Falstaff’s gloriously candid Conservatism in con- 
gratulating the Prince on acting the footpad, because “ the poor 
abuses of the time want countenance,” with the true melancholy of 





a laudator temporis acti, who would willingly save even a particle 
of the delightful immoralities of the past from wanton destruction, 
So, too, where Falstaff determines on not changing hissoiled garments 
of travel before stopping the newly-crowned King, his old boon com- 
panion, andl points out to his companions the good effect this may 
havein giving an air of enthusiasm and passion to his congratulations, 
the almost poetic exultation of Falstaff in his own creative power, 
as his imagination accumulates touch after touch of the true inter- 
pretation which ought to be put by the King on his travel-stained 
attire, is most ably rendered by Mr. Mark Lemon :— 

“ Ful. Como here, Pistol; stand behind me.—[To Shallow.] 0! if I had 
had time to have made new liveries, [ would have bestowed the thousand 
pound I borrowed of you. But it is no matter; this poor show doth 
better ; this dothinfer the zeal I had to see him. 

“ Shal. It doth so. 

“Ful. It shows my earnestness in affection. 

« Shal. It doth so. 

“ Fal. My devotion. 

“ Shal. It doth, it doth, it doth. 

“ Fal. As it wore, to ride day and night; and not to deliberate, not to 
remember, not to have patience to shift me. 

“ Shal. It is most certain. 

“Fal. But to stand stained with travel, and sweating with desire to see 
him ; thinking of nothing else; putting all affairs else in oblivion; as if 
there were nothing else to bs done but to see him.” 


We have said that if there is a substantial defect of any kind in 
Mr. Mark Lemon's portraiture it is, perhaps, that he does not 
combine the spirit of grudge and even malice which is at the bot- 
tom of Falstaff’s character sulliciently with the play of his humour. 
This is due partly to the selection of the scenes, which are so chosen 
as to give a too favourable view of Falstaff, and too predominant 
an effect to his humour. ‘The scene, for instance, in which 
Falstaff falls on Justice Shallow’s character, and backbites him 
with characteristic bitterness, is omitted; the scene in which he 
stabs the dead Hotspur in the thigh to make sure of him in the 
first instance, as well as in the second to lay a foundation for his 
boast of having killed him, is omitted; the scene in which he 
vents his spite on Poins and the Prince, behind their backs as he 
thinks, (‘* He a good wit! hang him, baboon ! his wit is as thick as 
Tewkesbury mustard!"), is omitted; indeed, many scenes in 
which the maliciousness of Falstaff's humour is chiefly shown are 
omitted. Nevertheless, enough is left to indicate Shakespeare's 
conception, —that of a man who apparently never had a genuinely 
kind feeling for any living creature but himself. It is evidently 
partly malice which urges him on to his pile of exaggerations about 
the flame-colour of Bardolph’s nose, and wholly malice with which 
he taunts Mistress Quickly, ‘* There's no more faith in thee than 
in a stewed prune ; nor no more truth in thee than in a drawn fox; 
and for womanhood, Maid Marian may be the deputy’s wife of the 
ward to thee.” Moreover, though it is not the selfish malice in 
Sir John Falstaff which is shown in his soliloquy on ‘* honour” 
just before the battle of Shrewsbury, his cynicism is; and Mr, 
Mark Lemon’s rendering of that scene was to our mind not nearly 
cynical enough,—too humorous, and not sufficiently contemptuous 
for the reputed virtues of men. ‘This is the speech of a pure cynic 
who is trying to justify to himself his own baseness:—** What is 
that honour? Air. A trim reckoning! Whohathit? He that 


died o’ Wednesday. Doth he feel it? No. Doth he hear it? 
No. Is it insensible, then? Yes; to the dead. But will it not live 
with the living? No. Why? Detraction will not suffer it.” Mr, 


Lemon gave it with great spirit, but not with that utter disgust 
for humanity and all it values most, proper to the utterly selfish 
man who has not a spark of sympathy for any good human 
quality left in him. 

The reaction in favour of Sir John Falstaff truly represents 
him as a fine humourist, a gentleman by breeding, and certainly 
not a poltroon, not so much a coward, as a man so sellish that he 
makes it a principle to avoid danger. Tlais is perfectly just and 
evidently true to Shakespeare's conception. But when it goes on 
to find anything truly “gentle” in Falstaff's nature, beyond 
his breeding, it to to miss entirely Shakespeare's 
meaning. ‘There is not a sentence in any of the three plays 
in which Sir John appears in which Shakespeare attributes to 
him an amiable quality. Mr. Mark Lemon is so much in love 
with his hero’s humour, that he does not in his acting make 
the character as utterly bas: as it is meant to be. For in- 
stance, when Mistress Quickly has charged Falstaff with having 
said that the Prince owed him a thousand pounds, and Prince 
Itenry asks, ‘Sirrah, do I owe thee a thousand pounds?” Sir 
John turns round, according to Mr. Mark Lemon, with quite ¢ 
genuine tenderuess in his manner, aud says, ** A thousand pound, 
Hal? a million; thy love is worth a million; and thou owest me 
Yet, it is evident that this, like the rest, is only a 


seems us 


thy love.” 
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repartee. Sir John cares not a jot for Prince Henry, nor Prince 
Henry, except as a mere source of amusement, for Sir John. The 
first is shown by the contemptuous way in which Falstaff picks the 
Prince to pieces behind his back; the last by Prince Henry’s 
kindlier but still utterly cold farewell to him when he supposes 
him to be lying dead on the field of Shrewsbury :— 
“ Poor Jack, farewell! 

I could have better spared a be'ter man. 

Oh! I should have a heavy miss of thee 

If IT were much in love with vanity. 

Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 

Though many dearer in this bloody fray.’ 

On the whole, the only fault we find with Mr. Mark Lemon’s 
admirable impersonation is, that he does not seem to us to give the 
cold, envious, and malicious side of Sir John Falstaff’s selfishness 
as finely as he gives his imaginative humour. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXNXLL—Centrat ENGLAND: 
AND NOTTINGHAMSHIRE SINCE THE NorMAN CONQUEST. 
. I property of Rutland was, as we have seen, originally in the 

Crown, afterwards in the Church; but this Church property 
was reduced by the Norman William first to the whole tithes, and 
afterwards to those of the Ciaurch of Oakham only. In the reign 
of Edward IL. it appears that the Crown was possessed of the 
hundreds of Martinsley, Alstoe, and East Hundred, all which that 
king granted to the Lady Margaret, wife of Piers de Gaveston, 


RUTLAND, LEICESTERSHIRE, 


Duke of Cornwall, then his favourite, and to be held by her during 
the royal pleasure. The hundred of Wrangdyke was then the 
property of Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick ; but his son 
Thomas being a minor at his father’s death, Edward gave this 
estate to Hugh Je Despeuser the elder, another favourite, in ple: 
of its being in satisfaction of a debt due tohim of £6,770. Daring 
these transactions the hundred of Okeham or Oakham Soke is never 
mentioned, but it has been conjectured that it then formed part of 
Martinsley Hundred. Inthe reign of Ilenry VIIL., we are told by 
Leland that ‘ the shire of Rutland licth in a manner, as it were, in 
a roundel, and lieth partly on Wiland Water, from Stamford to the 
very bridge of Rokingham.” Drayton, in his pleasant ambling 
verses, praises this little county in the following terms :— 


“Love not thyself the less, although tho least thou art ; 
What thou in greatness want'st wise Nature doth impart 
In goodness of thy soil; and more delicious mould, 
Surveying all this isle, tho sun did ne’er behold. 

Bring forth the British vale, and be it no’er so rare, 

But Cautmus with that vale for richness may compare. 
What forest nymph is found, how brave soe’er she be, 

But Lyfield shows herself as brave a nymph as she ? 

What river ever rose from bank or swelling hill 

Than Rutland’s wandering Wash a delicater rill? 

Small shire that can’t produce, to this proportion good, 
One vale of special name, one forest, and one flood! 

O Catmus! thou fair vale, come on in grass and corn, 

That Beaver [Belvoir] ne’er bo said thy sisterhood to scorn 
And let thy Ocham [Oakham] boast to have no little grace, 
That her the pleased Fates did in this bosom place ! 

And Lyfield, as thou art a forest, live so free, 

That overy forest nymph may praise the sports in thee. 
And down to Welland's course, O Wash! run evor clear, 
To honour and to be much honour’d by this shire!” 


When Rutland first became an earldom has been a matter of 
dispute. Some believe it to have been one soon after the 
Conquest, as among the witnesses enumerated in a charter granted 
by Henry I. in 1101 to Herbert de Losing, first Bishop of 
Norwich, and the monks of the Holy ‘Trinity there, we find the 





name of ‘* Rotbertus—Coines Rutland.” ‘This, however, is the 
only instance of that nature on record. The first Earl is 
generally said to have been Edward Plantagenet, son and heir | 
apparent of Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, fifth son of | 
Edward IIL, created February 25, 1391, but with limitation of | 
the title during his father’s life only. He was made Duke of Albe- | 
marle in 1397, but was degraded from that title in 1399. This | 
is Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Aumerle.” ‘The earldom became extinct on his | 
succession to the dukedom of York in 1402. ‘The younger 
members of the House of York, however, seem afterwards to have 
assumed the title of this earldom; but there was no regtilar 
creation to the dignity after the year 1402, till it was conferred by 
Henry VIL. in 1525 on Thomas Manners, eighteenth Baron Ross, 
of Hamlake, in whose family it has continued ever since. 
Ecclesiastically the county was always under the Arclideacon of | 
Northampton, and part of the diocese of Lincoln till 1541, when 


| 


Henry VIII., on erecting the new bishopric at Pierre, | 
assigned the archdeaconry to the latter jurisdiction, and Rutland is 
now one of the rural deaneries of that diocese. | 


The churches at 


Tickencote, Little Casterton, Empingham, Essendine, and Ketton, 
all on the east side of the county, date from the Norman period ; 
but the first named was rebuilt in 1792, and “ only the clabor- 
ately ornamented arch between the nave and chancel, and part of 
the groining of the chancel, with the font, remain. Essendine ig 
a small church, with a nave and chancel, and a gable for two bells 
at the western end; and the architecture is partly Norman, partly 
Early English.” 

The county during the reign of Henry IT. was entrusted to the 
administration of Richard de Humet, and afterwards (from the 
year 1180) to William Molduit (or Mauduit). The Basset and 
Despenser family are also said to have had some jurisdiction in 
the same reign. In the reign of Richard I. the families of 
Albini and Fresney predominated; in John’s reign those of 
Normanyil and Brabro. During the long reigu of Henry IIT. we 
find pre-eminent the families of Basset, Rockingham, Greneham, 
and Markinal. Under Edward I. we find the families of Wakervil, 
Bovile, and Whitlebers. In the first years of Edward IITL., the 
Audley family succeeded the favourite, Gaveston, in the leading 
position, through the marriage of their head with his widow, and 
were succeeded by the famiiies of Bohun, Wale, and Whittles- 
borough,—which last were also powerful in the reign of 
Richard If., with that of Ondeley, who were still in the 
ascendant in the reign of Henry VY. 
VI. the gentry comprised Greneham and Beanfo, 
of the Shire; Basinges of Empingham (Knight), Colepepper of 
Exton, and Plesington of Burley (Knights) ; Brown of Wodehead, 
Davis of Tickencote, Brown of Tighe, Plesington of Wisendine, 
Floré of Oakham, Clerk of Stokedry, and Chycelden of Branston 
(Esquires). The Bassets seem to have then sunk to the rank of 
‘‘oentlemen.” The Mackworths comeforwardin the reign of . lward 
[V., the Harringtons in that of Menry VII., as do the Dighys of 
Martesthorpe. ‘The family of Sapcote, which appears in Henry 
VL.’s reign as of Ketton, ‘‘ merchant,” now begins to figure 
frequently among the list of Sheriffs of the county ; and the Feild- 
ings and Berkeleys often appear. At the close of Elizabeth's 
reign the family of Palmer comes to the front. In the reign of 
Henry VII. we find the first men ion in the Sheriffs’ list of 
‘Nowell of Brooke,” and the nuiae appears again at some 
intervals as ‘* Nowell,” or ‘* Noell,” till the reign of James I. ‘They 
were then raised first to the baronetcy, and afterwards to the 
peerage, and succeeding to the property and title of Sir Baptist 
Hlickes, first Viscount Campden, laid the foundations of the 
present family of Noel, Karls of Gainsborough, which, with the 
Heatheotes (Lords Aveland) and the Manners, is now predom- 
inant in Rutland. 

There are but few historical events which specially belong to 
Rutland during this period. In 1331 Ilenry de Spencer, Bishop 
of Norwich, assembled a force at Burley to suppress the insurrec- 
tion of the Commons in Norfolk, under John the Litester, or 
Dyer; and in 1468 the Lincolnshire insurgents, under Sir Robert 
Wells, were defeated with great loss by Edward LV. at Hornfield, 
in Empingham parish. This battle is commonly known as Lose- 
coat Field, from (it is said popularly, but doubtfully) the fugitives 
throwing off their coats to escape more quickly. In the time of the 
Civil War of the reign of Charles I. Rutland was contested between 
the two parties, by the Noels on the King’s side, and the Harring- 
tons on that of the Parliament. 

Of the castles erected in Leicestershire immediately after the 
Norman Conquest there are but few remains, except in the case of 
Ashby de la Zoueh. Of Groby, near Leicester, the earthworks and 
a few fragments of the masonry remain. Belvoir, which gave its 
name to another old castle, is now the name of an erection of the first 
Karl of Rutland, of the Manners family, at the end of the fifteenth 
or beginning of the sixteenth century. The medizyval castles of 
Kirkby, Maxhoe (with its brick courses), and Whitwick still show 
traces of their former importance. Of the religious houses of this 
period we have still “the nunnery ruins of Gracedieu (of the 
thirteenth century), the Norman Priory of Ulverscroft, the Abbey 


In the reign of Heury 


hnights 


of Leicester, and very slight traces of Lubbesthorpe Abbey.” 


The most important of the old mansions and halls ‘‘ are Coleorton, 
the house at Donnington (of the thirteenth century), Bradgate Hall, 


| slight remains of the residence of the Lords Grey of Groby, and 


Nevil Holt Hall. Of churches, Leicester and Melton are the 
principal of middle-age date; but there are also many village 
churches of similar antiquity. On the accession of William 
Rufus, Leicestershire was ravaged by Hugh Grentemaisnil, 
who supported the cause of Robert of Normandy; and 
William Rufus took Leicester Castle. During the reigns of 
Henry II., John, and Henry III. the county was also much dis- 
tracted by civil struggles, and the castles being frequently held by 
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the barons in arms against the Crown, the last-named king utterly 
demolished most of them. This county was also the scene of the 
close of the Civil War of the Roses at Bosworth Field in 1485. 
In the Civil War of Charles I.’s time the great families of the 
county were divided, though the Puritan gentry were the stronger, 
but the mass of the people seem to have leant to the side of the 
Parliament. Several severe skirmishes took place in the county 
in the years from 1645 to 1645. On the 3ist of May, 1645, the 
King took Leicester by storm, but the town was retaken four 
days after the battle of Naseby, which oceurred a fortnight later. 
In his subsequent marches the King came once or twice to Belvoir 
or Ashby. Belvoir Castle was taken by storm from the Cavalicrs 
in November of the same year, and the garrison of Ashby sar- 
rendered in the February following. 

A list of the Knights of the county of Leicester who served 
under King Edward I. in his wars supplies us with some names of 
leading families during the Plantagenet period. Among these are 
those of Segrave, Artas, Brabazon, Granlone, Triminell, Ilardi- 
schull, Maloure, Barington, Harcourt, Peverell, Pereyes, Hamelyn, 
Nevyle, Estanton, Dangervyle, Bordet, Digby, ILerey, La Souche, 
St. Andrew, Le Brea, Flamville, De Estle, Barnakes, Escho- 
laston, Ribbesford, Marmyon, Emysforde, Cantone, Dene, Clemsby, 
Turvile, Charnels, Verdon, Bereford, and Garshull. A list of gentry 
of the reign of Edward LL. gives us among others De Vere, De Belo- 
mont, De Ferrers, Le Grey, Corbett, Moton, Skeflington, ‘Talbot, 
Boiwell, Farnham, Basset, Maleverers of Lobenham, Audley, 
Maunsell of Tirlington, Danvers, Thorpe, Linley, Shirforde, 
Grim, Dosville, Shelton, Cotes, Revede, Overton, IIalleforde, 
Wellesburgh, Martivans, Paynel, Le Botiller, De la Beaumesn, 
Merston, Harcourt, Le Despenser, Le Walleys, Griffin, &e. Till the 
reign of Elizabeth the counties of Leicester and Warwick lad one 
Sheriff between them. After that period we find the following 
families among others prominent in the lists:—Poole, Hastings, 
Villers, Cave, Beaumont, Ashby, Noel, Turpin, Purfrey, Skef- 
fington (once more), Skipwith, Staveley, Hartopp, Ialford (again), 
Shirley, Fontaine, Wolleston, Bainbrigge, Brokesby, St. John, 
Burton, Whatton, Palmes, Temple, Stafford, Uastings, Hesilrige 
of Noxeley, &e. At the preseut day, besides Manners, Duke of 
Rutland, at Belvoir Castle, the Greys of Groby, Earls of Stamford, 
and the Earl of Ferrers, the principal influence in the county is 
in the hands of the Halfords, Farnhams, and Iartopps. 


BOOKS. 


THE CRUISE OF THE GALATEA.* 
Is it too late to enter a protest against the absurd fashion, let us 
hope delightful only to snobs, which is making Royalty ridiculous 














by the publication of a!l sorts of worthless scraps and gleanings 
that have no significance whatever, except so far as they satisfy | 
the contemptible curiosity of silly people respecting the private 
life of Royal persons ? The Leares from the Journal of Our Life 
in the Highlands was eagerly read, and since that unlucky success 
the circulating libraries have been deluged with an infinite variety 
of despicable imitations. Where such imitations are unauthorized | 
they deserve no attention, though they do, we are convinced, an 
amount of mischief altogether out of proportion to their literary 
power. Buta book which is published with the sanction of a 








prince who has attained years of discretion and seen not a little 
of the world, ought surely to show on the face of it some raison 
Tctre. Weare as much entitled to ask the Duke of Edinburgh 
what he has to tell us worth hearing, when he asks us to read a 
big volume of travel over well-trodden ground, as we are to | 


ask the same question of anyboly else. There is a reasonable | 


prestinption against any one who sets about recording what 
has been recorded before, and certainly the royalty of the | 
writer cannot be taken as an excuse for the publication of a dull 
book. Ifer Majesty's journal was not dull, thoagh it might with 
It threw much | 


| 
| 

ige have been curtailed and compressed. 
light on the personal character not only of the Queen herself, but 
also of the late Prince Consort. ‘The character of the latter had a 
distinct and remarkable influence on the social and political 
history of this country; while even under the most limited and 


alvantag 


constitutional of monarchies the personal qualities of the Sovereign 
will always have their weight. But the Duke of Edinburgh is a 
young man whose personal popularity is great, but who has never 
taken, and under existing circumstances can never take, a promi- 
nent part in public affairs. He owes his importance in the public 

— — | 
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view to the single fact that he is his mother’s son, and this isa 
fact which it would not be quite secemly, if it were possible, to 
expand into an octavo volume. Why, then, should the Duke 
ask us to read a record of the ernise of the Galatea? Life 
is hardly long enough, anl our minds are hardly strong 
enough, to endure the accumulation of all the log-books of 
all the vessels which in the cours: of his professional advance- 
ment,—and we have no doubt that will be as rapid as it deserves, 
—his Royal Highness may be called to command. At least if 
such a visitation should be in store for future generations of readers, 
we may hope that the Duke will flavour the common-places of 
travel with some spice of personal description such as rarely adorns 
the present volume. It is too bal that the patient worshipper of 
Royalty should fail even in this royal volume to get into direct con- 
tact with the object of his adoration, but should be compelled to 
spend his enthusiasm on the filtrated nobility of the Rev. John 
Milner and Mr. Brierly. 

The scribes, indeed, to whom the Duke of Edinburgh has 
entrusted the compilation of the record of his travels have not 
shown much skill in the art of making dry bones live. ‘l'wo-thirds 
of the portly and handsome volume before us is made up of 
minutely chronicled facts, compared with which the Court News 
is full of thrilling interest. Only here and there does a bit of 
personal gossip make its appearance to gratify the cravings of 
loyal readers. ‘The letter of the Duke to the Prince of Wales is 
the one grain of wheat in Messrs. Milner and Brierly’s bushel of 
chaff. It is rather hard to put off the appetite of the curious with 


such poor fare as the following, which is a fair specimen of this 


‘record of travel ”:— 


“18th June.—At noon we proceeded out of Funchal Roads under 
steam on our way to Rio; the Dryad manne l the rigging and cheered 
us as we started. Just before wo weighed, a pretty schooner yacht, 
belonging to Mr. Lee, R.A., started for England. In the afternoon, the 
wind being favourable, we made all plain sail. Before sunset the island 
was out of sight, and we felt that we had parted with the last link that 
united us to the Old World, and that we were really olf at last on our 
eraise. Nothing of particular interest occurred on the pissage to Rio; 
but it may be mentioned that, on the 20th (in lat. 20° 55' N., long. 18° 
38’ W.) some swallows were seen flying about the ship, and two were 
caught. They were so tired and tame that they would not get out of 
the men’s way, and were taken quite easily. On the 21st, the south- 
westerly breeze we had had took us close past Palma, ono of the 
Canaries. In the afternoon, first fell in with ilying tish, On Sunday, 
the 23rd, we got the N.E. trades in the morning, in lat. 26° N., long. 
2° W., but unfortunately lost them again during the night of the 27th, 
in lat. 11° 48’ N., long. 26° 12' W., having carried them through only 
14° of latitude. On the morning of that day the wind had fallen light, 
but in the afternoon we had heavy squalls. On the 26th we first sighted 
the Southern Cross, in lat. 15° N., a Crucis, having an altitude of 13°. 
On Friday, the 28th, there being no signs of wind, ‘down screw,’ and 
we went ahead under the * brass topsail.’. A shark was seen alongside 
about noon, and quantities of flying fish.” 

These instructive details, varied with copious dissertations on 
the manner in which the officers of the Galatea managed to play 
quoits on board, the Emperor of Brazil's criticism on the very 
Scotch music of the Duke’s piper, and the manner in which the 
crew of the royal vessel escaped the customary ordeal at the hands 
of Neptime’s barber at the crossing of the Line, make up the 
wondrous tale of the voyage until we get to the Cape. ‘There the 


| historians become more particular, and the narrative rises in 


interest. Not a detail is lost. At one place, in a long narrative 
of the journey from Simon’s Bay to Cape ‘Town, we are told, 
‘* Luncheon over, having substituted a riding dress for his frock- 
coat and black hat, the Duke proceeded for the remainder of his 
journey on horseback.” The round of festivities, formalities, and 
amusements at the Cape are duly set forth in order; the Duke's 
prowess in the ficld as slayer of elephants being especially chroni- 


leled with care in three several versions,—the first by Messrs. 


Milner and Brierly, the second by the Duke himself in a letter to 
the Prince of Wales, and the third in a poetic burst by a Mr. 
Cole, who is the bard, it seems, of the Cape Colony. From the 
second of these, being the Duke's own account of the matter, we 
extract the description of the proceedings following the death of 


ithe elephant (elephans Africanus, as the Duke, using the pri- 


vilege of Sigismund, and being sper grammaticam, calls the 
clephas of the dictionaries) : 


“Dr. O'Malley, Smith, and myself had now our coats off and had with 
our knives got pretty well half through the skinning, when we were agree- 


| ably disturbed by the announcement of the arrival of a basket of pro- 


visions, and the Governor hailed to us to come, as he had finished cutting 
up the meat and loaf, and with the as-istance of a borrowed corkscrew 
drawn the corks of the sherry and B. (N.B.—The Governor does not 
carry a young man’s constant companion.) Our hands and arms wero 
now all covered with blood, and our breakfast—for such it was, although 
the time was 3.30 p.m., and we had risen at 5 a.mn.—was laid near tho 
only small pool of water for a couple of miles ; so we had to vet our friends 
to bale up water in the cups of our spirit flasks, aud wash us down clear 
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of the pool, it being our only water to drink. Having finished our 
breakfast, wo ministered to the wants of the farmers who had so kindly 
got up and managed the hunt so well, and to those of Smith, who sat 
down with as radiant an expression as I ever saw on his good-natured 
face. We then returned and finished the skinning of the elephant, with 
the exception of his decapitation, which had to be effected with the 
assistance of sixteen oxen, which were yoked to the head to pull it off, 
whilst the spine was severed with an axe. These oxen had come up to 
take head, skin, and feet all together down to the camp in a waggon, the 
sides of which had to be left behind, and the load strapped on with hide 
‘riems.’ We now all went to see the other elephant ; his measurements 
were in all directions rather less than mine. He had fallen in exactly 
the same position, on his side with his legs stretched out quite straight, 
but his left tusk, which was much more worn from use than the other, 
was buried nearly up to the root in the soft ground of the forest. The 
place, which was not more than fifty yards inside the high trees, was 
cleared in a circle about thirty yards in diameter, he lying on the one 
edge. This space was entirely cleared by him in his death rage, he 
having gono round and round breaking down the trees with his weight, 
or actually pulling them down with his trunk, the inveterate sportsmen 
blazing away at him all the time; but many bullet marks were to be 
seen on the trees which I should suppose had not previously passed 
through the elephant. The day was fine and the weather was hot, and 
my short clay was very enjoyable sitting on the yet warm carcase.” 

The voyage to Adelaide from the Cape, as chronicled by Messrs. 
Milner and Brierly, is about as exciting as the voyage from Eng- 
land, and the festivities and effervescent loyalty of Australia much 
of the same sort as that of any other place where the English flag 
waves. At Melbourne the factions that divide Ireland and Irish- 
men all over the world came into collision almost as scandalously 
as they did in Canada during the Prince of Wales's visit :— 

“A serious disturbance, resulting in loss of life, took place in front 
of the Protestant Hall in the course of the evening. On the night of 
the illumination the front of the Hall had been decorated with a large 
transparency, representing William III. crossing the Boyne, with a 
figure of Britannia on one side, and the motto, ‘This we will maintain,’ 
on the other. The exhibition of a design of such a decidedly party 
character had been generally condemned as likely to provoke the 
animosity of an opposite faction, and the authorities tried, but without 
success, to prevail upon the Orangemen not to exhibit it. On the night 
that it was lit up a few of the more excitable Ribbonmen loudly ex- 
pressed thoir indignation at the ‘party emblem,’ and threatened to 
destroy it, but contenting themselves with throwing a few stones and 
slightly damaging it. On Wednesday night, however, a large crowd 
collected in front of the building, abused the Orangemen and _ their 
picture, sang ‘Tho Wearing of the Green,’ and ended by throwing a 
shower of stones at the obnoxious device. The people within the build- 
ing immediately fired an indiscriminate volley in amongst the crowd. 
Two men and a poor boy were seriously wounded, and the boy even- 
tually died from the effects of his wound, One man was arrested as he 
was escaping from the building, and others were subsequently 
captured who were known to havo been inside at the time when the 
shots were fired. They were tried some weeks afterwards, but for 
some reason or other not ascertained were acquitted.” 

‘The only part of this pretentious book that is worthy of serious 
notice is the narrative of the attempt on the Duke’s life at Sydney. 
In that narrative there is perhaps enough of material, if skilfully 
worked up, to make a readable article in a magazine. ‘The com- 
pilers of the Cruise of the Galatea have, however, succeeded in 
making this, the really important part of their story, alternately 
tawdry and dull, They record with evident gratification the passing 
of the monstrous Treason-Felony Act, discussed at the time of its 
enactment in this journal, and they positively justify its most out- 
rageous clause by an assertion that two prominent citizens of Sydney 
had announced that they would not drink the Queen’s health at a 
public banquet, which announcement the ‘Treason-Felony Act 
made a misdemeanour. We turn almost with relief from the dis- 
cussion of this topic in such a spirit as it evinces to the remainder 
of the book, which is inoffensively dull, though we cannot avow 
that we have had patience to follow the daily record of the 
Galatea’s progress home, as Messrs. Milner and Brierly have taken 
pains to transcribe it. 

It is a pity that the Duke of Edinburgh has given his sanction 


° Py . . 7 ° | 
to the publication of this meaningless book. Englishmen are 
| 


proud of their Sovereign and of her sons, but men may be loyal 
without caring to know how often our Princes change their coats 
and how many head of game they bring down ina day’s sport. 
For the present, the Royal Family of Eugland has been quite 
sufficiently biographized, and we sincerely trust that all the sons 
and daughters of Queen Victoria will not consider it a part of 
their constitutional duty to publish books which may possibly 
please the loyal, but are far more likely to please the snobs. 


Tuere are unmistakable signs that the ‘mine of sensation 
incident has been by this time thoroughly worked out. Even the 
most skilful exploitation of the exhausted lodes of modern fiction 
fails to discover fresh and startling situations, exaggerated mon- 








* Anne Hereford, A Novel. By Mrs, Henry Wood. 3 vols. London: Tinsley. 





strosities of character, and piquant discussions on the morbid 
anatomy of the human, and especially the feminine, mind. The 
old pioneers in ‘* prospecting ” for sensations have broken down at 
| their work. Miss Braddon, one of the earliest and certainly 
;the most powerful of the school of lady novelists so popular 
| half-a-dozen years ago, has perceived in time that the high- 
| flavoured iniquities of her Lady Audleys and Aurora Floyds 
have begun to pall upon the public taste; and in her Jater 
works has shown some artistic taste and wish to treat artistic 
subjects. But all the sensation school have not had the 
sense or the capacity of Miss Braddon. ‘They draw still from 
the insipid dregs of the stale old criminalities and absurdities, 
Mrs. Heury Wood is one of the worst of these offenders. Ease 
Lynne was in many respects a remarkable, though surely an 
unhealthy book. Its plot was at all events original, though in 
every other page some flagrant instance of bad taste or bad 
English shocked the reader. From Lust Lyune to her last novel, 
Anne Hereford, the descent is melancholy. If possible, in point of 
taste and style, the latter work is some degrees below the former ; 
while its plot is a flimsy web of impossible situations, and its 
characters, representing English men and women of the educated 
classes, could not easily be matched, one and all of them, in real 
life out of Bedlam. If Mrs. Wood has any regard for the reputa- 
tion which she acquired by one or two of her former works, she 
will suppress, as far as she can, this stupid and unpleasant story, 
with its slipshod English, and its ludicrous travesty of the manners 
of persons decently bred; and she will take care not to repeat the 
damaging mistake of putting the name of ‘*’The Author of East 
Lynne” on the title-page of such an exaggerated specimen of 
what is most offensive in the sensation novel. 

The story of Anne Hereford commences with a tragedy, at first 
sight a colourless reproduction of the common tale of jealousy and 
revenge. The girl heroine, who is her own biographer, is taken 
on the death of her parents to live with her aunt, the wife of Mr. 
Edwin Barley. She soon learns to see that there is no happiness in the 
house. Mr. Barley is jealous, his wife a flirt openly admired and 
dangled after by two young men, the guests of the family, George 
Heneage and Philip King. Between these two there arose a 
jealous feud as open as it was unseemly, of which Mrs. Edwin 
Barley was the subject. ILer coquetry, though innocently meant, 
results in a fierce quarrel between the two young men. A 
few moments afterwards Philip King is shot dead, and with 
his dying voice he denounces George Heneage as his mur- 
derer. The declaration is apparently supported by the state 
of confusion in which Heneage is seen by Anne Hereford, and 
his subsequent flight. An attempt, rather clumsily made by the 
author, to draw the reader's suspicion on Kdwin Barley fails in its 
aim. ‘The tragedy does not end here, for between the shock of the 
crime and a wetting to which she exposed herself in a vain attempt 
to warn Heneage against the coming of the police, Mrs. Barley 
dies. Her will, which she had made in Anne’s favour, mysteri- 
ously disappears, and the girl, left almost destitute, is sent off first 
to aschool in England, and then to one in France, for the finishing 
of her education. With her school days and first engagement as a 
governess the first volume, and the most reasonable and tolerably 
written part of the book, ends. 

At her French school Anne Hereford meets an English girl of 
| high family, Emily Chandos, whose manners we may take 
|to be a representation of Mrs. Wood's ideal of those of the 
| English aristocracy. She is wayward and overbearing, and 
| terminates her connection with the school abruptly by run- 
ning off with Alfred de Mellissie, a young Frenchman. 
When about to leave her place as governess to Mr. Paler’s 
| family, Anne meets Emily de Mellissie, and the latter, being 
suddenly left without a companion to accompany her to England, 
chooses her old schoolfellow. ‘Thus Anne Hereford is introduced 
to her friend’s brother, Mr. Chandos of Chandos, with whom she 
falls in love, of course, at the outset. An accident leaves her a 
guest for a long time at Chandos, and it is this part of the story 
which furnishes the largest part of the absurdities of the plot and 
the offensive portraits of character. ‘The house and its inhabitants 
are wrapt in a mysterious gloom ; Lady Chandos, who is supposed 
to be an invalid, is seen from time to time in perfect health, yet 
the wing of the house occupied by her is closed to all strangers 
and servants; Mr, Chandos misleads Anne with a story of his 
being a sleepwalker to avert her inquiries respecting nocturnal and 
unaccountable appearances in and around the Hall; the servants 
talk familiarly of the family ghost, and Anne herself is nearly 
frightened to death by ‘a tall thin skeleton of a form, with a white 
and shadowy face.” <A further trouble arises from an attempt to 
produce the impression that Anne has been thieving,—a delicate 
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piece of strategy, which falls flat without producing any result. | 
Between these terrors, the knowledge that Mr. Edwin Barley is | 
continually prowling around the house and flattening his unat- 
tractive features against the drawing-room windows at night, 
and the troubled course of her ‘ true love” for Harry Chandos, 
poor Anne leads a rather doleful life; and probably the dullness 
must bear the responsibility of some not very commendable prac- 
tices of peeping and listening with which she diversifies the period of 
her stay. Partly through these peepings and listenings, as narrated 
by the heroine, apparently without the faintest suspicion that they 
are neither honest nor ladylike, we get a glimpse of the d¢nouement 
early in the second volume. ‘The mystery of Chandos is cleared 
up by the death of George Heneage, otherwise Chandos, the brother 
of Anne’s lover, whose concealment in the west wing gave occasion 
to the ghostly appearances and complicated fictions which at the 
outset perplexed the visitors at Chandos. Edwin Barley, thus 
disappointed of his revenge, for George Heneage had really, though 
accidentally, shot Philip King, turns repentant in the end, transfers 
his wife’s fortune to her niece, and the story closes, of course, 
with a happy marriage and a chapter of thanksgiving from 
Deuteronomy. 

The common-place character of the narrative is enlivened by 
Mrs. Wood's sketches of the social life of English gentlemen and 
ladies. ‘The principal point in her theory appears to be that if one 
is ** well-born,” a ‘* Chandos of Chandos,” for example, everything 
in life is certain to turn out smooth and pleasant in the long run. 
It is not necessary to combine with this right of birth any moral 
claims of respect, to be honest, or even well-mannered, or well 
educated. ‘The talisman which brings Anne Hereford safely 
through all her trials,—though it does not prevent her from peep- 
ing, and listening, and talking ungrammatically,—is that her 
mother was a ‘Carew of Keppe-Carew.” Like a skilful whist- 
player, Anne keeps this trump in reserve, and always brings it out 


| told upon mo. 





with effect in every emergency. ‘The potency of this talisman 
can be affected only by a mésalliance. Mrs, Hemson, Anne 
Hereford’s aunt, has ‘forfeited her position” by marrying a per- | 
son “in trade.” Anne argues with her on the propriety of this 
terrible penalty, and asks, is it right; Mrs. Hemson shows the | 
courage of a martyr :— 


' 
} 


“Quite right; perfectly right: as you will find when you are older. 
If you have been gathering from my words that I rebel at existing 
things, you are in error. The world would not get along without its | 
social distinctive marks, though France ones had a try at it..—* Yes, I | 
know.’—‘I repeat, that I sat down and counted the cost; and I grow 
more willing to pay it year by year. But, Anne, dear,’ and she laid her 
hand impressively on my arm, ‘I would not recommend my plan of 
action to others. It has answered in my case, for Mr. Hemson is a man | 
ina thousand; and I have dug a gravo, and buried my pride ; but in | 
nine cases out of ten it would bring unhappiness, repentance, bickering. 
Nothing can be more productive of misery generally than an unequal 
marriage.’ I did not quite understand. She had said that she was | 
paying off the cost year by year. ‘Yes, Anne. One part of the cost 
must always remain—a weighty incubus. It is not only that I have 
put myself beyond the pale of my own sphere, but [ have entailed it on 
my children. My girls must grow up in the state to which they are 
born: let them be ever so refined, ever so well educated, a barrier lies 
across their path: in visiting, they must bo confined to their father’s | 
class ; they can never expect to be sought in marriage by gentlemen. 
Wealthy tradespeople, professional men, they may stand a chance of ; 
but gentlemen, in the strict sense of the term, never.’—‘ Will they feel | 
it?—‘No, oh no! That part of the cost is alone mine. I have taken | 
care not to bring them up to views above their father’s station. There 
are moments when I wish I had never had children. We cannot put 
away our prejudices entirely, we Keppe-Carews, you see, Anne,’ she 
added, with a light langh.—'I dont’t think anybody can,’ I said, with a | 
wise shake of the head.” 





This schooling is not lost on a young lady who afterwards makes it | 
a merit that she ‘bravely avows” that she is a governess to a 
friend whom she meets at the house where she teaches. ‘This 
friend, Emily Chandos, Anne’s old schoolmate, is kind in her | 
conduct and polishel in her language. She carries off poor Anne | 
to Chandos, leaves her there without money enough to pay her fare, | 
and when she comes back is in a rage to find what course her 
brother's fancy has taken. This is a specimen of her demeanour :— 


“She came into the room, crossing him on the threshold. Just casting 
an angry and contemptuous glance on me, she withdrew, and shut the door 
with a heavy bang, coming back again in ashort while. ‘Closeted with 
my brother, as usual!’ she began, as if not one minute instead of ten 
had elapsed since seeing me with Mr. Chandos. ‘Why do you put your- 
self continuously in his way?’—‘Did you speak to me, Madame de 
Mellissie ? Lasked, really doubting if the attack could be meant for me. 
—‘To whom else should I speak ?’ she returned, in a passionate and abrupt 
tone. ‘How dare you presume toseck to entangle Mr. Harry Chandos ?’ 
—‘I do not understand you, Madame de Mellissie. I have never yet 
Sought to entangle any one.’-—‘ You have ; you know you have,’ she an- 
swered, giving the reins to her temper. ‘The letter Ireceived warned | 
me you were doing it, and that brought me over. You and he have | 
dined alone, sat alone, walked alone; together always. Is it seemly | 


that you, a dependent governess-girl, should cast a covetous eye upon @ 
Chandos?’ My heart was beginning to beat painfully. What defence 
had Ito make? ‘Why did you leave me here, madam ?’—‘ Leave you 
here! Because it suited my convenience. But I left you here asa 
dependent : a servant, so to say. I did not expect you to make yourself 
into my brother’s companion.’ ” 

The grammar in which the characters indulge throughout the book 
is rarely to be met with among persons excluded from the caste 
of Chandos of Chandos and Carew of Keppe-Carew. Anne 
confesses to ‘¢ a curious and most unpleasant suspicion,—that Mr. 
Edwin Barley’s object was me.” At a later page she describes 
her sensations in the carriage of Chandos of Chandos : — 

“Again, as before, it was a lovely day, and altogether the greatest 
treat they could have given me. I liked the drive, and I liked the state 
it was taken in. A magnificent carriage and horses, powdered servants, 
and one pretty girl seated inside. Which was mE!” 

It would be impossible to extract a sufficient number of instances 
of Anne’s prying propensities. We take one or two at random :— 

“Would Mr. Chandos—or his ghost, as the servants had it—be out 
again that night in his somuambulant state? The subject had taken 


| hold of my most vivid interest, and after undressing I undid the 


shutters and stood for a few minutes at the window in a warm wrapper, 
watching the grounds. Eyes and ears were alike strained, but to no 
purpose. No noise disturbed the house indoors, and all appsared still 
without, It might be too early yet for Mr. Chandos. But the silence 
There was not a voice to be heard, not asound to break 
the intense stillness. I began to feel nervous, hurried into bed, and 
went to sleep. Not to sleep for very long. I was awakened suddenly 
by a commotion in the gallery outside. A loud, angry cry; reproachful 
tones; all in the voice of Mrs. Chandos; they were followed by low, 
remonstrating words, as if somebody wished to soothe her. Were you 
ever aroused thus in the middle of the night in a strange, or compara- 
tively strange, place? If so, you may divine what was my terror. I 
sat up in bed with parted lips, unable to hear anything distinctly for the 
violent beating of my heart; and then darted to the door, putting on my 
slippers and my large warm wrapper, before drawing it cautiously an 
inch open.” 


Mr. Chandos displays on this delicate occasion characteristic 


! urbanity :— 


“Mr. Chandos turned from the stairs, and I suppose the slender inch- 
stream of moonlight must have betrayed to him that my door was open. 
Ife came straight towards it, with his stern, white face, and I had no 
time to draw back. He and ceremony were at variance that night. 
‘Miss Hereford, I beg your pardon, but I must request that you retire 
within your room and allow your door to be closed,’ came the peremptory 
injunction. * Mrs. Chandos is ill, and the sight of strangers would make 
her worse, TI will close it for you; I should so act by my sister were 
she here.’ He shut it with his own hand, and turned the key upon me. 
Turned the key upon me! Well, I could only submit, feeling very 
much ashamed to have had my curiosity observed, and scufiled into bed. 
Nothing more was heard; not the faintest movement to tell that any- 
thing unusual had happened.” 


| Here, again, is Miss Hereford playing the part of a Home Secre- 


tary with a Mazzinian letter :— 


“She put down the basket, and ran back to the kitchen. Now was 
my opportunity. I stole to tho basket, lifted the lid, and took out the 
letter, trusting to good luck, and to Lizzy’s not looking into the basket 
on her return. She did not. She came back with the umbrella, 
snatched up the basket by its two handles, and went down the broad 
walk, ata run. With the letter grasped in my hand, I was hastening to 


|my own room to read it in peace— Read it!’ interposes the reader, 


aghast at the dishonour. ‘ Read it?’ Yes; read it. I believed that 
that letter was full of treachory to Chandos, and that I had unwittingly 
contributed to raise it, through my incautious revelation. Surely it was 
my duty now to do what I could to avert it, even though it involved the 
opening of Mrs. Penn’s letter. A sudden light of suspicion seemed to 
have opened upon her—whispering a doubt that she was treacherous.” 


From these descriptions our readers will be enabled to gather from 


| a respectful distance some little inkling of the manners and cus- 


toms, as portrayed by Mrs. Wood, of the caste of Chandos of 
Chandos. Verhaps they will not care to cultivate a nearer 
acquaintance. 


THE INDIANS OF GUIANA.* 
Mr. Brerr has had good materials to work with, but he has not 
used them well. We make no objection, except on the score of 
taste, to the odd little tags or sentences of artificial and unctuous 


piety with which he studs his writing, for he is evidently a sincere 


man yielding to a professional habit; but his book is discursive 
to weariness, and his information disjointed. He has adopted the 


' chronological form of narrative, and facts about the same tribe have 


often to be sought at wide intervals. Most Englishmen will, how- 


‘ever, gain something from his book; for few Englishmen, we 
' suspect, are aware of the remarkable experiment working itself out 


in Guiana, of the amazing precipitate of man which has gradually 
there deposited itself under British protection. Imagine a tropical 
Delta, or series of three Deltas, 200 miles in breadth, and of an 





* The Indian Trikes of Geiana, By Rev, W.H. Brett. London: Bell and Daldy. 
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almost unknown depth into the interior, pierced by many rivers, 
and inhabited, so far as it is inhabited at all—that is, on 
the coast—by almost every dusky race under the sun,—native 
* Americans,” savage as the Red Indians, but more amenable 
to authority; negroes, Portuguese from Madeira, Hindoos from 


Bengal and the Nerbudda Valley, Mohammedans from all parts of | 


India, Pagans from the Nagpore jungles, and Chinese from the 
’ > ST t=] , 

Southern provinces. Of the 100,000 immigrants imported within 
30 years of the Emancipation, 50,000 were from India, some of 


them Mussulmans who still observe the Mohurrum; and more | 
° . ° . ° — ° i 
Hindoos who tried to establish the Churruck Pooja or Swinging 


Festival, but were prevented by the Government; 25,000 were 
negroes; 20,000 Portuguese of Madeira, nominally Catholic, and 
some 5,000 or so Chinese, who have either no religion at all or adopt 
that of the ruling race. The tongues spoken are endless, the varieties 
of civilization as numerous, but still above them all calmly sits the 
Englishman, insisting on order, and in the main securing it, 
except when circumstances bring to light the inexplicable anti- 
pathy entertained by the Chinaman for the negro, an antipathy 
apparently deeper-seated than that of the Anglo-Saxon. Among 
them all, the least known and the most interesting are the 
Aborigines, whom the Government for many reasons,—the princi- 
pal, perhaps, being that we, and not they, are the intruders,— 
have very much let alone. They have, however, an attraction 
for the Missionaries, and the author of this volume has resided 


years among them, and appears to have visited some of their most 
sequestered retreats. He isa keen observer, a fair draughtsman, | 


and his work leaves a strong impression of his personal truthful- 
ness,—not an invariable quality of explorers. 

The general type of the Guiana natives is uniform. ‘ Their 
skin is of a copper tint, a little darker than that of the natives of 


Southern Europe. ‘heir hair is straight and coarse, aud continues 
jet black till an advanced period of life. ‘Their eyes are also black 


and keen, and their sight and hearing very acute.” The men 
wear nothing of their own accord but a strip of cotton about the 
loins, and on festivals coronals of feathers; and the women small 
aprons of beads, and necklaces either of beads or teeth taken from 
wild animals; but the Missionaries teach them some rules of dress 
as essential to godly, or at all events to decorous, life. They dwell 
in thatched huts with sloping roofs, which usually contain two 
apartments, one for the man and his goods, the other for the 
women and children. Most of them allow polygamy, throw the 
drudgery of life on their women, and are expert both with the bow 
and arrow and the blow-pipe, a weapon almost peculiar to them- 
selves. Thus far they differ little from other savages, and 
especially from the aborigines of India, but they have a few 
customs peculiar to themselves. ‘The most remarkable of these is 
their mode of avenging murder. When any one is put to death 
the sorcerer of the tribe indicates the murderer, and the nearest 
relative then goes through certain ceremonies, which end in his 
becoming a “ Kanaima,” that is, a man possessed with the deity 
of that name. He devotes himself to the slaughter of the mur- 


derer, or some one of his family, lives by rule, and appears to 


work himself up to a state of madness, in which he is as danger- 
ous as a wild beast. When his victim is found he first renders 
him dumb by pressing poison into his mouth, then kills him; and 
then if the relatives remove the body visits his grave to run a 


stake through his heart, in order that he may taste it. If he can | 


fulfil all these ceremonies he goes home composed, if not, he 
wanders on till overtaken by madness or starvation. ‘This custom 
is dying out on the coast, but is still preserved in the interior, and, 
perhaps, accounts for the dislike of many tribes to quarrelling. 


The uniformity of the native clans is oniy apparent, as the | 


word ‘native” includes several tribes, notably the Arawaks, 
Acawoios, Waraus, and Caribs. ‘The Arawiaks, or Lokono, are a 


gentle tribe, much favoured by the Dutch, who take readily to | 


Christianity and civilization, seldom quarrel, and would, but for 
a tendency to get drunk on chewed cassava, very much resemble 
the less civilizel inhabitants of Bengal. They are willing to 
learn, are interested in maps and pictures, and exhibit, as we 
gather from several anecdotes, a livelier conscience than most 
semi-civilized people. The Waraus seem to be precisely like the 
Sonthals, cling to the coast, are indolent, but capable of hard 
labour, and, unlike most American savages, are of a jovial dispo- 
sition. ‘The Acawoios are a fiercer tribe, who combine the avoca- 
tions of traders and pirates. ‘They undertike immense journeys, 
which they make in armed parties, to Venezuela or Brazil, 
usually massacring the people of any village ev route not strong 
enough to resist them. ‘hey are brave to audacity, and are 
greatly dreaded by their neighbours, and exhibit the phenomenon, 
rare, though not unknown among savages, of discontent with their 


es 


own creed. In 1845 an impostor, supposed to have been a white 
‘Inan, summoned them to encamp in a sort of paradise, as he 
described it, and they marched in in hundreds from all parts of their 
territory, received orders from a concealed voice, and remained 
encamped, waiting apparently for a new revelation, till after 
twelve months’ delay they came to the conclusion that they had 
been duped by the Devil. Oncee civilized, they become excellent 
Christians. ‘ Quiet resolution and strength of purpose seem to be 
characteristic of this more than of any other aboriginal tribe: and 
they enter thoroughly into whatever business they take in hand, 
whether it be for evil or for good. So at least we found it with 
this clan, then separate from all their brethren. laving believed 
' and embraced Christianity, they were evidently trying to live up 
to it. Of those who first came to us, there remained, in a few 
years, not one unbaptized, nor a couple unmarried.’ It appears 
certain that even in the wild state their women are chaste, and 
they are probably the only savages in the world who habitually 
speak low, a mark of a character given to self-restraint. Even 
the Acawoios, however, yield both in in courage and cruelty to 
the Caribs, the warrior tribe which once ruled the whole of this 
region, was declared by the Dutch to eat its enemies, and was 
unquestionably fierce and courageous beyond any other in America, 
| The Caribs are now comparatively civilized, though still liable to 
| ferocious bursts of passion, and in Guiana, as everywhere, they are 
‘rapidly dying out. On the Corentyn, the eastern boundary of the 
colony, rude carvings are constantly seen in places whence the 
/human race has died out, the Caribs having apparently worn 


| themselves out with war, slave-hunting, and the orgies to which 
the latter habit gave rise. ‘They had probably adopted, moreover, 
‘some habit of infanticide, for in 1866 the average of children among 
afew scattered families which still remained was only one per couple. 
In one place where they had been numerons, only 29 Caribs re- 
mained, still honoured by the Indians of other tribes as the de- 
scendants of a once irresistible race. ‘Lhe same decline is visible 
‘in all provinces, and this not only within our rule, butin districts 
‘which no white man has ever visited—a strange fact, as it disposes 
of one plausible theory, that the presence of Europeans impresses 
the native imagination till, hopeless of rivalling or enduring the 
invaders, they perish of melancholy. At all events, unlike the 
' aborigines of India and the negroes, they are perishing, and officials 
' expect speedily to record their extinction. 

The creed of all these races seems to be of the same kind, a 
general belief in a Supreme Being, and a special belief in evil 
spirits, furies or demons whom he allows to torment mankind 
—an idea almost universal among races who have found nature 
| hostile. They hold that man was created by God, or His son 
| Sigu, and tell wild and poetic legends to account for the natural 
facts around them. They believe in the future life, and bury their 
dead upright to show that they are not beasts, and have a tradition 
of adeluge, and like other American Indians repeat stories of great 
men who taught them improvements and then ‘* went upwards.” 
The Waraus are said to hold a belief about the fall of man not 
widely differing from that of the author of Genesis, indeed, so like 
it, that we are inclined to suspect Mr. Brett of a too credulous 
a native who had heard the Christian account. 
Guiana 


attention to 
There is, however, little evidence that any tribe in 
had ever reached a civilized stage, and some that they were 
once wilder than they are, Mr. Brett having discovered 
' great mounds of shells filled with the skeletons of men who 
had evidently been eaten, the bones having been carefully 
cracked to extract the marrow. The modern Indians speak with 
horror of cannibalism, and Mr. Brett, whoknows them so thoroughly, 
apparently regrets the extinction which seems to be their doom. 
‘They will be replaced, it seems clear, either by a composite race, 
' with negro blood predominating in its veins, a race hardy, prolific, 
and somewhat untamable; or by Chinese, whom the Europeans 
greatly prefer to all other immigrants, as they bring with them, at 
all events, the capacity for speedy civilization. ‘Che Chinaman, it 
is well known, prospers in all climates, and we may yet discover in 
Guiana the secret which Lord Dalhousie used to say was beyond 
English power,—how to govern Chinamen so that their Trades’ 
Unions should not be stronger than the law. 


MR. STANFORD'S ELECTORAL GUIDE MAP.* 


Mr. Stanrorp'’s map and register will be useful if the latter 1s 


made accurate, as we have no doubt the former is. At present, how- 
ever, the list of names is far from either perfect or correct, owing, 
perhaps, ina great measure to the daily changes of candidates, and 

ew constitu- 


there area few errors, in denoting ** Old members for n 


* Stanford's Guide Map to the Constituencies, &e, Loudon: Stanford. 1568. 
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show him to have 





encies,” &c., which tend to impair the vaiue of the whole. Oue useful | his rare opportunities. ‘hese reminiscences 
addition would be a mark to show which of the new members had | possessed very considerable talent as an observer, and to have 
never before been in Parliament. Could not this aud a few other | taken an intelligent interest in a wide reach of subjects. They 
facts even yet be given in the left corner ef the map? For | exhibit him to us as a well educated and accomplished man, with 
instance, we might have the total number of borough and county | what he himself, in describing a fellow-countryman, calls ** the 
members, the one class distinguished from the other; the actual | kindliness and joyous temperament of an honest German.” If in 
names of the new constituencies, and of those that have received | intellectual depth and grasp he was not equal to the late Prince 
or lost members, and some way of denoting whether the member | Consort, he nevertheless constantly reminds us of that prince, 
had, or had not, before been in the House of Commons. ‘The last | | pi articularly in the «esthetic side of his character. Te composed 
of these is an all-important consideration. It is the one question | music. In recording his impressions of the picture galleries, the 
uppermost in the minds of those whose business it is to watch the | statues, the architecture of Italy, Greece, and other countries, he 
undercurrents that are tending to constitute the new House of | speaks like a connoisseur. He had the keenest perception of the 
Commons; and it will soon, when the hurry of the personal | beauties of nature, of which some of his descriptions in these 
contests is over, have an absorbing interest. In what respect | volumes are in no small degree poetical. 

will the new House differ from the old one? With con- It is not, however, as a record of voyages and travels that the 
stituencies so much enlarged the natural inference is that the | work acquires its chief importance. It is rather for the light it re- 
change will be important, but an analysis of the election reports | flects on the character of its ill-fated author that the book princi- 
tends to at least qualify that inference. We find the same class | pally commands our attention ; and in this respect, the interest of 


of men as of old before the electors; a very large number con- | these volumes is truly tragic. ‘The real character of Maximilian 
nected with the aristocracy, with the Army and Navy, and the} has never yet, so far at least as English writers and readers are 
Bar; deputy-lieutenants and magistrates; oflicers of Militia, | concerned, been represented in its true colours. It has perhaps 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers; men educated at the Universities, | suffered less from the attacks of enemics than from the advocacy 
&e., altogether furnishing materials for a House of Commons | of those who were his friends in the ill-judged enterprise with 
which, however the elections go, will be very like its predecessor. | which his name will remain in history indelibly associated. From 
Taking two hundred names of candidates as nearly as possible in | the moment the Archduke was induced to ally himself with the 
the alphabetical order of the places for which they stand, we were | unprincipled violators of Mexican independence, it was but 
surprised at the fewness of absolutely new names; that is, of new | natural that Liberal politicians should conceive prepossessions 
names with reasonable chances of success. Where the candidate | against his character; nor is it therefore very much to be 
was not in the last Parliament we found, as a rule, that he had | wondered at that some writers, in going through the formality 
a candidate for, some previous Parliament, or that | of reviewing these three volumes without reading them, should 


been in, or a 
he was connected with some one who had, or who by territorial | be content to echo popular prejudices, aud represent him, if not as 
an unscrupulous aggressor, at any rate as a weak-minded senti- 


1] 
z ‘meine : 
possessions or other orthodox distinctions was likely to suppose that | 
he had, aright to be so. A commission in the oe Navy, Militia, | mentalist, a superstitious pictist of an ambitious and very 
Yeomanry, or Volunteers is one such distinction ; a call to the Bar | romantic disposition, without foree of character or any of the 
| 
Is 











is another; to be a deputy-lieutenant or m: shiviate is another ; | statesmanlike qualities requisite for success in an undertaking so 
education at one of the Universities is another; and a * county | gigantic as that of introducing order into a degenerate state 
name,” as, for instance, that of Egerton, is a clear claim and vcd, like Mexico, ‘That such represeutations are cruelly unjust no 
to any seat in Mnyland, apart from the large towns, and even there | impartial critic, who is at all acquainted with the prince’s well- 
is not by any means without weight. ‘lhe new elements in the | earne: dl reputation in Germany, or who only knows so much of 
constituencies are not, as far as we can judge, likely to change, at | him as these volumes reveal, could for a moment deny. In his 
least in this election, the character of the House of Commons, loon country and throughout Germany Maximilian was incon- 
unless it is in the fact that where undoubted earnestness joined to | testibly one of the few princes who had really won the hearts of 
high intellect and education has appealed to the electors, it has in| the people. In German newspapers and in common conversation 
some cases been welcomed and admitted as a claim at least equal| the name of the * Erzherzog Max” always carried a cheerful 
to any of the others. Successful merchants, bankers, builders,} sound. His virtual banishment from the Austrian Court, the 
lawyers, officers of the Army and Navy, and younger sons have | dislike with which he was regarded by his Archducal cousins and 
all had places in past Parliaments ; but if even a few young Radicals |in the aristocratic circles of the Empire, arose purely from his 
from the Universities (such, for instance, as Mr. Roundell, Mr. | decided disposition towards a liberal policy. For he did not fail, so 
Broderick, Mr. Freeman, and Mr. Roberts) find places in the new | long as he was permitted, to exert himself in favour of enlightened 
Parliament on the ground of merit and fitness, they will possibly | measures in the government of the heterogeneous States of the 

Austrian Empire. After the conclusion of the war in Italy in 
1848-49, he projected a constitutional government for Lombardo- 


form the one feature that will clearly belong to the new con- 
stituencies and the Reform Bill. In many cases they have appealed 
to the electors on grounds almost altogether new, and perhaps they | Venetia as the basis of its future alliance with Austria; but the 
represent the nearest approach to a veritable representation of the | overtures he made with this view to some of the Italian leaders as 
working-class interest that the election of this year will furnish. | well as to the Austrian Government remained fruitless, from the 
They belon; g, at all events, to a new sehool, and their recogni- fact that the Emperor was induced by the all-powerful influence 
tion of rights in the electors is, apart from the speeches of | of the aristocratic and military circles at Court, to cut short the 
a very few men like Mr. Gladstone, among the clearest and | proceedings of his brother Maximilian by recalling him from the 
most certain political sounds of the year. If Mr. Stanford | Italian provinces. Banished from public life in his own country, he 
could delay the publication of his map for a short time (or perhaps took up his abode on the Istrian shores of the Adriatic, where his 
no delay would be necessary, for the return of the elections would | exquisite taste was employe lin the adornment of that charming 
marine villa which has been the admiration of all who have seen it, 
and which he himself calls his “ lovely, verdant, wave-encireled 


be accessible before the maps were coloured), aud add to the mere 
routine work cne of analysis, it would be a valuable picture, not 
of the election merely, but also of what would come out of it. We Miramar.” His residence in this ravishing spot was varied at 
may say that the map is clearly printed, and ‘‘ party-coloured ” in frequent intervals by voyages in the Mediterranean, and by travels 
a way that leaves little to be desired for distinctness. in alinost all the countries bordering on that sea, including Spain, 
eas mee Algiers, the various states of Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
MAXIMILIAN Palestine, and Egypt. In addition to his visits to the first three 
Wel in his list, these volumes record his voyage to Madeira, the Canary 
E have seldom read fresher, sunnier, more cheerful descriptions 
princi Isles, and the Empire of Brazil, undertaken in 1861, ten years 
of travel than are found in these volumes. ‘The greater portion | —) ’ : ae nee 
Fihew : subsequently to the date of most of his former expeitions. ‘The 
of the work was written when the author was a very young man, Archduke was an excellent sailor and took hardly less delight 
and the warm, healthy tone, the keen sense of enjoyment which in the sea—of which, with his experiences on it, he gives us 
he has infused re sea— 3 ! ) C , he gives 
c iused in ) ct 28 > D Y leas . * es . 
ij F to his pictures render the book very pleasant... graphic descriptions—than in the wonders of the new coun- 
reading. Regarded simply as a coutribution to the literature of tries which he crossed the waves to visit. More than once 
= ‘ / i >) (J x . + < 
foreign travel, these volunes do not indeed ad much that is new he expresses his delight at the fact that he is “the first 
to our previous stock cnowledere vyve his respec ro. oct a Shas = “3 a ’ 
vt I ous stock of knowle lye. Even in this respect, how man of his house to enter the Southern hemisphere ;” ‘* the 
ever, they are far from being valucless; for their author, whose | ¢..¢ Jineal descendant of Ferdinand and Isabella to whom 
an lr e ‘ j ne ; SCV nN a si i ; 
aoe an ne strian Archdake opened to him scenes and society | from childhood it had been a day-dream to visit the American 
cu are a rele y _w rolee A . 
1 are close a to or linary travellers, was not one who neglected continent,’’—all unconscious, alas! of the terrible fate that awaited 
him on its shores. With the events wich induced him to exchange 
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the refined enjoyments of his Istrian retreat for the toil and turmoil 
of Mexican battle fields, it is here beyond our province to concern 
ourselves ; but we may be permitted to express our conviction that 
when the secret history of the Mexican adventure is fully investi- 
gated, it will be found that Maximilian, whatever his errors of 
judyment, remained true to the reputation he always enjoyed up 
tothe moment he left Miramar, and continued the same chivalrous, 
liberal, high-minded man whose acquaintance we make in these 
volumes. Assuredly self-aggrandizement was not the motive 
which induced him to accept the offered crown. ‘The terins he 
dictated, the long interval of delay he allowed to elapse, the 
repeated solicitations which had to be made before he yielded his 
eonsent,—these are circumstances very unlikely to have occurred 
with a vulgar self-seeker. They are, 01 the other hand, precau- 
tions quite reconcilable with the honourable ambition by 
which we believe the Archduke to have been animated,— 
the ambition to find a sphere in which he might, as a 
ruler, carry out his desire to contribute effectively to the general 
sum of human progress and happiness. If Maximilian was 
unable to prove himself the benefactor of Mexico, it was because 
he was inveigled by deception an1l misrepresentation into a false 
position. The difficulties with which, after his desertion by the 
French, he had to contend, it would have taxed the powers of a 
warrior-statesman of the highest genius, of a Charlemagne or a 
William of Orange to overcome. Maximilian wanted at once 
the genius aud the unserupulosity requisite for this task,—a 
task, it is to be observed, for which he had never stipu- 
lated. Hisscrupulous honour, humanity, and courage are so com- 
pletely proved by the whole course of his life in Europe, by his 
refusing to abandon his adherents in Mexico when the French 
withdrew their support and pressed him to retire, as well as by the 
heroic manner in which he met his death, that it is impossible to 
deny these qualities of him simply on the strength of his 
attaching his signature to the proclamation of October 3, 
1865, and without knowing the exact circumstances under 
which the French Generals prevailed upon him to commit that 
blunder. ‘The following passage, which it is impossible to believe 
could ever have been written by one destine 1 himself to become 
an unscrupulous military adventurer, serves, we think, to throw 
some light on the principles which really guided Maximilian’s con- 
duct in the crisis of his affairs in Mexico. It is an extract from 
the account of his visit to Algiers. Heis invited to mess with some 
French officers stationed at the foot of the Atlas Mountains :— 

“The company was as motley as Wallenstein’s camp; among other 
striking figures we discoverod a Colonel von L , Who was talking 
German, a relation of our Master of the Ordnance; as commander of the 
Spahis of this division he wore the black-laced blue spencer and the red 
plaited trousers, which became his dyed beard and rouged cheeks ad- 
mirably. He was a hoary, would-be youth, full of military pretension— 
a sort of graceful adventurer, making his livelihood by tighting. I do 
not like these soldiers of fortune, who sell their frivolous lives and 
merely exist from day to day. For honour, a man should give his pro- 
perty and his blood at the required moment; but to wander about the 
world with arms, without any noble aim in view, is contrary to all my 
feelings. In such society, which speaks scorn of straightforward, simple 
life, I always feel very uncomfortable, and this oppressive state of mind 
took possession of me to-day.” 





In this we cannot fail to see the frank, generous, truth-loving 
soul of the man. Weappend one or two passages illustrating other 
aspects of his character. In the following there is the ring of 
honest indignation, which runs through all his denunciations of 
Brazilian slavery, of whose pernicious influence on the moral and 
material condition of the Empire he is constantly meeting with 
fresh evidence. In a suburb of Bahia he meets a number of 
German immigrants going home from their work :— 


“A solitary palanquin passes swiftly through the crowd of Germans: 
it contains some Brazilian of importance who is being carried to his 
siesta. Ere long he will rest peacefully on his gains, and sink into 
slumber in his network hammock in his cool verandah, the balmy sea 
air playing around him; and be encircled by faithful slaves. Do you 
ask how he has obtained his riches? how he has amassed the millions 
that have purchased the downy couch on which he reposes? The 
answer meets you in the public streets—by trading in human flesh, by 
measures heaped up and overflowing of black men, by coining false 
money. Notwithstanding this, the man passos for a very respectable 
person, bears some grand title of nobility, goes to Court, attends tho 
Emperor on state occasions, and sleeps as tranquilly as the saints in 
Paradise. Why should he not? Conscience is altogether wanting in 
these warm climates.” 


Again, writing of Brazil, in a passage on which much might be 
said, and of which some sentences give us perhaps a glimpse of 
the ideal with which he went to Mexico, he says:— 


“T begin now to understand why slaveholders retain in their demo- 
eratic constitution the article that the Emperor and the heir to the throne 
shall nover leave Brazil: outside the empire some different light might 
dawn upon them. ,.... If Brazil would thrive among the empires 





of the world, it must have an iron-handed regenerator, a white despot 
basing his principles on justice, who will treat with no party, and who 
will interfere with iron austerity in caso of need. His would be the 
melancholy lot not to be understood by the men of his timo, to be hated 
by his Brazilian contemporaries; but history would accord him a high 
rank among those who work for the future; his name would bo inter- 
woven with the advanced opinions of Brazil, and would be blessed by 
future generations. Article I. in his constitution should run thus:— 
‘All men in a freo empire are born free;’ Article IL., ‘ The heir to the 
throne must travel for several years in the civilized world, in order by 
his own observation and by comparison with foreign countries to learn 
statesmanship.” 

That the Archduke was himself ‘‘an enthusiastic traveller” we 
not only have his own assurance, but solid evidences in these 
volumes. Among his reflections on the subject of travelling we 
may quote the following :— 

“Let every one travel who can. By travelling one gets true views of 
life ; in this way only one becomes acquainted with the world ; and really 
it is pitiable to see so many waste their money and their time stupidly 
sitting by their own firesides; but still more to be despised are those 
who thoughtlessly let themselves be dragged like trunks through 
foreign countries, without recognizing the beautiful and sublime, and 
who, at best, only make impertinent jokes over the immortal monuments 
of art and history. Unfortunately the number of these travellers is very 
great in our time. The hopeful youths of the nineteenth century, edu- 
cated in modern materialism, beliove themselves in duty bound to 
travel; they think it bad style in the highest degree to find interest in 
anything interesting, or to get attracted, still less excited, by anything 
beautiful.” 

We refrain, though we had marked several additional passages, 
from making further quotations. Standing one day before a por- 
trait by his *‘ dear Vandyke,” the youthful Maximilian is led into 
some reflections on the fate of Charles I., and Louis XVI. and his 
beautiful queen. Ie concludes with a passage which was destined 
ere long to apply, with melancholy fitness, to his own case. 
‘¢ Both [kings],” he says, “had the opportunity, if not to live 
well, at least to die well. How was it that the wives of both 
were so handsome and so lovely? Why must the sweet and 
gentle be ever the victims ?” 


A NEW MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN.* 

Good Woods for the Young is edited by Dr. Macleod, and is, 
therefore, sure of a large circulation in the thousands of families 
who already enjoy the genial, generous, and religious spirit of his 
long-established Good Words, which, however, are certainly not 
addressed specially to the old. ‘The children may fairly claim 
something more peculiarly theirs, and the nursery ought to have 
its good words quite as much as the parlour. And who knows 
how many bad words may be banished by a journal like this, 
which will drive out idleness and dullness, and introduce new, 
pleasant, and fantastic ideas every month, with the ‘To be con- 
tinued,” which will here keep up the excitement through the 
month as surely as it does in the magazines that deal in older but 
possibly not better stories? ‘The style of Good Words in type and 
illustrations is here retained, the latter being very charming 
woodcuts, vastly superior in taste to the coarse, black drawings of 
large ungainly figures on yellow paper, which the higher-priced 
magazines are educating us to like. ‘The writers are first-class, 
and the promise given by this first number is excellent. 

One only misgiving we had on first seeing this magazine. Can 
these writers really write tochildren? It is a task in which some 
of the greatest writers have failed. “Thackeray tried it, and failed 
most egregiously, in the Rose and the Ring. Ruskin and Charles 
Kingsley are the two modern writers of eminence who have 
imbued their writings most deeply with the freshness and absence 
from the dryness and dogmatism of older years which makes them 
live really with children as children. We rejoice to find that 
Kingsley is one of the contributors. But we soon stumble upon 
most unchildlike things, of which the following beginning of the 
story of a dog told by himself may serve as a sample. It is by the 
author of John Halifux:—‘ My name is Johnny,—at least that is 
my domestic and pet name, which I generally go by. My other, 
if I gave it, might break in too much upon the sanctity of my 
private life—a proceeding obnoxious to both dogs and men.” 

Now, what can children know of the private and the public life 
—they whose life is all one, who live openly and have no secrets, 
confide equally in all who are kind to tem, and whose thoughts and 
talk can have nothing of the prudential character which comes only 
when age and the formation of the intellect produce differences of 
opinion, parties, and sects? And what is to them the sanctity of 
private life? ‘The idea of any sanctity but that which they are 
taught to ascribe to the Divine Being, whom they dimly appre- 
hend, is simply inconceivable to them. And then they are 





* Good Words for the Young, Edited by Dr. Macleod, Loadon: Strahan and Co. 
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further told that this breaking in upon an incomprehensible 
sanctity is a proceeding obnoxious to both dogs and men! We 
should be sorry to know the child that could digest this pompous 
sentence, or, still worse, could see the propriety of what runs so 
counter to its native openness. 

Some observations of Dr. Macleod’s illustrate another error in 
dealing with children—that of making them partizans in the dog- 
matic contests of which they can know nothing. Of what use is 
it to talk of the party whose errors are to be avoided to those who 
live in blissful ignorance of men being divided into parties at all ? 
Thus, Dr. Macleod warns his youthful readers at the outset of a 
Sunday story, that ‘‘ you must not suppose that I have any sym- 
pathy with all the silly and unworthy ta!k about everything not 
of the story kind being a ‘ bore,’ and ‘dry,’ and so forth. No. 
It is, no doubt, natural for young people to look upon the learning 
of their Catechism and the acquiring of Scripture knowledge as 
less attractive than that which is merely amusing and exciting. . . . 
Well, then, as I said before, I have no sympathy with this talk, 
and this dislike to steady application to solid and useful studies,” 
&c. If the child, who knows nothing of “ this talk,” is to be only 
told of it to condemn it, why should Dr. Macleod mention it at 
all? Does he set up his ninepin for the pleasure of knocking it 
down directly? Ile knows little of children if he does not see that 
they will yield assent equally to his or to the opposite doctrine 
in the preface, to get on quickly to the story. If the writers will 
avoid not only long words, but what one might term long thoughts, 
and put on the childlike mind as well as garb, this magazine will 
achieve a great success. 


CURRENT 


Antient Parliamentary Elections. By Homersham Cox, M.A. (Long- 
mans.)—Mr. Cox makes in this volume a contribution to constitutional 
history which, besides its permanent value, has now a special interest. 
We cannot pretend to discuss his positions. Ile believes that the ancient 
franchises, thoso by which the Parliaments of the Plantagenet Kings 
were elected, were of very wide oxtent. All the inhabitants of the 
county, he says, wero entitled to vote for the Knights of the Shire. The 
Act of Henry VI. which fixed the limit of the forty-shilling freehold 
was an aristocratic encroachment, and was the beginning of that decline 
in the power of Parliament which reached its lowest point in tho reign 
of Henry VIII. However this may be, itis easy to imagino thata 








right unlimited in theory might have been much restricted in practice ; 
that there were many occasions when a vi/lanus or even a libere tenens 
would not have presumed to exercise the franchise which he possessed ; 
that in this sense the fixing of a qualification may have been a security. | 
We can see that universal suffrage in the counties at present would | 
create a constituency anything but independent. Mr. Cox considers 
that all boroughs were entitled to return members at tho original | 
institution of the House of Commons, This would certainly account | 
for the fact of the representation of places which could hardly have been | 
selected for their importance. There were, and possibly are, boroughs of | 
which we might say that they wero never anything but rotten, Mr. Cox | 
supplies us with much curious information on theso and other kindred 
topics. It is not every reader that will be aware that it was the common | 
practice for members to receive pay. We read of ono gentleman who | 
sat for Dunwich bargaining to have “a cado of full heryng, and halff a | 
baroll full of heryng.” 

Charles Stennis, Writer to the Signet. A Novel. By John Lano Ford. | 
3 vols. (Saunders and Otley.) —We found tho first volume of this | 
novel a piece of as intolerably hard reading a3 we have often come 
across. We make this criticism with the less hesitation becauso we 
can say that we found a decided improvement in volumes two | 
and three. Out of the crowd of men and women to whom the author | 
introduces us, and who weary and porplex us beyond expression, a few 
emerge whose figures we can realize, and whom we even begin to caro 
about. It is only fair to say that Mr. Ford’s characters when they aro 
at their dullest talk like human beings; but then human beings can bo | 
great bores, far worse bores than puppets. After a while, whether we get 
used to them, or whether they really improve, we put up with and even 
like them. The “sensations” to which we are treated we do not caro 
about. That in the second volume, Charles's great victory over himself, 
is meant to be edifying, but might very possibly fail of its object. | 
That in the third is a most marvellous improbability. A madman | 
might entrap a young lady, and lock her up in his house; but would | 
an apparently sane old woman keep her locked up long after he had | 
gone abroad, even after he was dead? Perhaps the best thing in the 
Volume is the “ Taming of the Shrew” which coucludes it. 

A Winter in Corsica. By Two Ladies. (Sampson Low.)—This is a 
very good book of its kind; that is to say, it gives any one who may be | 
thinking of passing the winter in Corsica a groat amount of information | 
which it would be very useful to have. ‘The “ Two Ladies” seem to | 
have been kindly, good-humoured observers, liking comfort, but not too 


whatsoever, its application would bs inconvenient. 


sensitive to hardship; not without prejudice against strange ways of 
thinking, but ready enough to make friends wherever they wont. They 
have the art of giving, without any attempt at sot description, a very 
lively and graphic picture of Corsican scenery and Corsican life. The 
island seems, on the whole, a charming winter residence for people who 
have strong digestions. The living is fairly cheap; but then, for 
some time at least, you have to live on pork. Furnished apart- 
ments which are described as commodious (the number of rooms is 
not given, but they were large enough to accommodate a party of 
several persons), were hired for £10 per month. The climate is nearly 
perfect. There is, it is true, a cold north-east wind, but that cannot be 
escaped anywhere, not even in Upper Egypt, and it seldom lasts for 
more than two days. And tho people seem to be a pleasant, genial 
race, whose chief faults are a want of cleanliness and a total ignorance 
of cookery. The “Ladies” will excuse us for saying that it was 
hardly fair to print their correspondent the Vice-Consul's letters, for 
the sake, it would seem, of making fun of his bad English. It is true 
that they had his permission, but, doubtless, ho thought thom models 
of composition. 

The Hermits. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. (Macmillan.)—This is 
one of the things which Mr. Kingsley does admirably well. The subject 
challenges at once all his sense of justice and all his power of sympathy, 
challenges them by its very contrariety to his own ways of thinking, and 
he rises thoroughly well to the occasion. His limits do not permit him 
to enter into anything like competition with such works as M. Monta- 
lembert's Monks of the West. The aim of his book (which is one of a 
very promising series, the Sunday Library) is to give a few vivid 
pictures of a form of Christian life which is as widely as possible 
removed from ours, and in so doing to enlarge the range of religious 
sympathy. Very wisely he avails himself, wherever he fiuds it possible, 
of original materials. He translates (with a few necessary omissions) 
St. Athanasius’s life of Anthony, and St. Jerome's lives of Paul the 
First Hermit, and of Hilarion. He gives us in his own words an 
account of Ammonius, of Basil, and of Simeon Stylites. And then, less 
generally known, but, in some respects, more significant, come the 
stories of some of the hermits of the North, of St. Severinus, for instance, 
of St. Brendan, and St. Guthlac. Woe would specially commend to our 
readers the chapter on * Miracles ” which gives the gist of all that can be 
said on this subject with admirable force, and in a most kindly spirit. 
Mr. Kingsley rationalizes, so to speak, very successfully the wonderful 
stories of the hermit’s power over wild animals. With the rest of the 
marvels he deals with as much success as can be expected in one of the 
most complex questions of human history. 

Vestiarium Christianum, by the Rey. Wharton B. Marriott, M.A. 
(Rivingtons); Church Vestments, by Anastasia Dolby (Chapman and 
Hall).—We feel that wo owe something like an apology to Mr. Marriott 
for putting these two books together. They treat, indoed, of the samo 
subject, but they differ in every other respect. Mr. Marriott's is 
a work of great learning, the result of independent research. Mrs. 
Dolby, who describes herself as “ Late Embroidress to the Queen,” 
venturing into regions where something more is wanted than skill with 
the needle, follows guides who not unfrequently mislead her. She says, 
for instance, “although the cloak of St. Paul, which he left at 
Troas with Carpus, is surmised by some writers to have been the 
yet there is no direct authority for regarding 
this as moro than a mere probability.” The fact is that it is the 
merest improbability. The cloak was the pannla (2¢2.61n, Pasrovn, and 
written also in many other ways). Mr. Marriott quotes a passage from 
Tortullian, in which he argues against certain Christians who thought 
it irreligious to wear the pexula during worship, and who seem to have 
started a conjecture that St. Paul lost his peenu/a by putting it off when 
he was praying in the house of Carpus. Mr. Marriott, indeed, through- 
out deals with his subject ina very masterly way; his own opinions 
are in favour of a simple ritual, but he is studiously just. We would 
commend to the notice of lovers of gorgeous vestments a passage which 
he quotes from Clemens Alexandrinus; “These colours, bright like 


holy vestment, 


| flowers, are fit only for the worshippers of Bacchus, for the mummeries 


of heathen mysticism, for the vanities of the stage.” This is spoken, it is 
true, of the worshippers, but it applies a /urtivri to the ministers. Mr. 
Marriott's volume is adorned with a number of illustrations most in- 


! teresting and admirably executed. 


The Bramble Haut. By James Hutchings. (Newry.) — This 
tale is so weakly written that it never could, under any circum- 
stances, have produced an effect upon public opinion. As it is, it comes 
Why attempt to harrow our feelings by the story of 
how a man was hanged for robbery? We do not hang for robbery now, 
and no ove proposes to go back to the system. The argument that 
breaches of the eighth commandment should not be visited when 
breaches of the seventh are committed with impunity is not, it is true, 
But as it refers with equal force to all punishments 
But the writer has 
a further object, the abolition of all capital punishment, for whatever 
crime inflicted. For this end he pictures the sufferings which the widow 
and child of the executed man endure. They are pointed at as tho 
family of “the man who washanged.” This unfortunately is an inevitable 
consequence of all the punishments which society inflicts. They must 


fifty years too late. 


equally obsolete. 
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be ignominious, and much of ae | ignominy falls elsewhere than on the 
criminal. This must be the result, whatever the penalty. If Mr. 
Hutchings proposes to abolish the suffering which the innocent endure 
for the guilty, he has set himself a considerable task. 

An Illustrated History of Ireland. (Longmans.)—Of all works, a 
history of Ireland would most seem to require in the writer a calm and 
critical mind, Nowhere are the fires more thinly covered, the ashes 
more treacherous. The early chapters of this work do not impress us 
with a high idea of the author’s qualifications for his task. He thinks 
it highly probably that Ireland was colonized before the Flood, and that 
the burden of disproof lies upon those who would deny it. It is a bur- 
den that we are not inclined to take upon ourselves; we would only 
remark that, if it be so, the remedy which some cynical Englishman 
proposed for the island’s troubles—that it should be submerged for 
twenty-four hours—has been tried, and apparently without effect. Tho 
post-diluvial settlement of Erin he is inclined to attribute to certain 
Phoenician settlers who originally dwelt on the shore of the Red 
Sea, and who were expelled from their habitations by the grand- 
son of the Pharaoh who was there crowned, because they had sup- 
plied the Israelites with provisions. Seriously, and it is obviously difficult 
to be sorious with a gentleman who writes in this style, we cannot think 
that this book will serve any useful purpose. It is throughout a pas- 
sionate invective against English dealings with Ireland. It is unhappily 
true that for such an invective there is only too much matter at hand. But 
it may well be doubted whether Ireland, had she been left to herself, or 
had she fallen into the hands of any other conquerors, would have been 
happier. One of the earliest authentic statements about Irish history is 
that Agricola, the Roman conqueror of Britain, entertained a native 
prince, reguluin quendam domestica seditione pulsum, The writer of this 
book regrets that tho namo of the traitor bas not been preserved. It 
would have been only one out of many. Domestic feud has been at least 
as fertile a source of Irish misery as foreign oppression. Englishmen 
are quite ready to confess, and, we hope, to redress, their share of the 
wrong. In this temper lie tho great cloments of hope for the future, 
but it will not be fostered by such productions as the present. 

Mount Vesuvius. By J. Logan Lobley. (Stanford.)—This is an 
exceedingly interesting account, both historical and scientific, of 
Vesuvius. Mr. Lobley, who has the art of graphic description, tells us 
what the mountain is like now and what it has been, and shows how 
the changes have come to pass. Ho gives us also a list of all the move- 
ments which have taken place, with the letters of the younger Pliny 
describing the famous eruption of A.D. 79. A catalogue of the volcanic 
minerals makes up a very complete volume. 

Messrs. De la Rue and Co. have sent us as usual their diaries and pocket- 
books for 1869, which contain this year au article on the great Nebula of 
Orion by Mr. Warren De la Rue himself, and a fine photograph of tho 
nebula az seen in Lord Rosse’s tel lescopo, besides their usual ample 
information ou practical and scientific subjects. Mr. Warren De la 
Rue’s account of the great nebula in Orion's sword-belt is full of pic- 
turesque interest, and arouses in its highest degree that special wonder 
in tho mind which has always been peculiar to the study of astronomy. 
The pocket-books are, as usual, beautifully got up,—the large one in 
Russia leather, the smaller in gilt green morocco. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Publishers—s. d. 


ZEschylus, Orestea in English Verse, by C. N. Dalton, 12mo.........(0. R. Smith) 5 0 
Ainsworth (W. F.), The Earth Delineated with Pen and Pencil, 4to ...(Grifftin) 21 0 














Alford (I1,), How to Study the New x eo unent, vol 3, 12mo ,, 36 
Aristophanes, The Wasps, ed by W. 36 
Bannerman (J.), The Church of ¢€ thtiot, 2 vols SVO .. 210 
Barnard-Smith (C.), Poems. 12mo .... Maemillan) 12 0 
Boase (C. W.), The Elijah Ministry, 8vo...... (Grant & Son) 12 0 
Borlase (J. S.), Daring Deeds and Tales of Peril, 12mo «..(Warne) 2 6 
Bright (John), Life of, by MeGilehrist, feap 8vo ........ (Cassell) 10 
Browne (J. P.), Phrenology and its Application to Educat ...(Bickers) 12 6 
Carey (R. N.), Nellie’s Memories, a Domestic Story, 3 vols er 8vo ..,....(Tinsley) 31 6 
Chappell’s Album de Danse. 4t0.........0000- sovsssereesecereee(Chappell) 4 0 
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Child's Picture Book of Wild Animals, folio 
Christian Training; a Book for Parents and Teachers, er 8yo 
Cox (E. Y.), Art of Garnishing Churches at Christmas, &c. 
Doctrine (The) of the Church of England, Svo 

English (H. 8.), A Light on the Historians, 8vo 
Ferguson (A, M.), Souvenirs of Ceylon, Svo ..... 
Harris (J.), Luda, a Lay of the Druids, feap 8vo , 
Hill (B.), Syphilis and Local Contagious Disorders, Svo... 
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Hearne (T.), Remains of, edited by P. Bliss, 3 vols 12mo WJ. R. Smith) 15 0 
Helps (A.), Realmah, 2 vols Cr SVO .....csceeceeseneees .(Maemillan) 16 0 
Holt (E. S.), Mistress Margery, a Tale of the I vollards, “T2mo.. . F. Shaw) 36 
Huntley (R. W.), Glossary of the Cotswold Dialect, post 8vo.. (J. R. Smith) 20 


(Griffith & Farran) 


Hutton (B.), Heroes of the Crusades, 12mo x 
vols 8vo (Low & Co.) 2 


Juste (T.), Me moirs of Leopold L, King of the Belgians. 
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Juvenal's Satires, with Notes, by T, H. Escott, 12M0  v.scccccecseceseeee seeee( Virtue) 
La Touche (J. D.), Bi graphic Sketches of, by Urwick, Syo.. "Robertson &Co.) 70 
Luthardat (C. E.), Lectures on Fundamental Truths of C hristianity, 8vo (Clark) 6 0 
Man's (A) Belief, an Essay on the Facts of Religious Knowledge, er 

BVO cesisesoncasstareveveneveervnesssepvavéiveecsadesesinaeseeseonsieesnineel (Williams & Norgate) 0 
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MecGre gor (Ww. ), Questions on Mz aguetism, ely SND cconccesncttensan vishal (Virtue) 6 
Nature's Nobleman, a Novel, 3 vols post Svo oe t & Blackett) j 
Newman (J. H.), Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol 7, er 8yo eoussegts (Rivington) 0 
Our White Violet, by Kay Spen, 16mo ., (Griffith & Farran) 6 
Peabody (A. P.), Reminiscences of European Travel, er 8V0 ....csc08 (Low & Co.) 0 
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Raphael's Great Works, 2nd Series, ed by ri ‘undall, 26 Photos, 4to (Be ll& Daldy) 4: 
Rector (The) and his Friends on Religious Questions of the Day (Bell & Daldy) 
Ridley, Bible Readings, Genesis and Exodus ; Luke and John (Rivingtons) 
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Sauvage (E.), The Little Gipsy, er 8vo -(Griffith & Farran) 5 0 
Schmoller (O.), Concordantiae Novi Tests imenti “Grace “Témo ‘ coossoese(tenee) 5 0 
Selkirk (G. H.), The Book of Chess, er Svo., ..(Houlston) 5 0 
Sharpe (S.), History of the Hebrew Nation a (J. R. Smith) 5 0 
Snell (H. H.), Prophetical Outlines, Seven Lectures, ng (Broom) 3 6 
Stables (W.), Medical Life in the Navy, feap 8vo . .(Hardwicke) 2 6 
Stoughton (J.),Song of Christ's Flock in 23rd Psalm.....(Hodder & Stoughton) 3 6 





















Sue (E.), The Wandering Jew, 12m0 ,......00+6+ dda atiaasigilings ~fnoetiotns 26 
Sunbeam Stories, a Selection of Tales, 3rd series, "2m: Pine (Lockwood) 3 6 
Sure (The) Resting-Place, Selected Sayings of our Lord, 12mo (Smith &Elder) 29 
Swete (H. B.), England versus Rome, 12mo .,........ (Rivington) 26 
Thomson (Abp.), The Limits of Philosophical Inquiry (Edmonston & Dougie) 10 
Topham (W. F.), The Lakes of England, fceap 4t0 .............eeeeeeees seee(Allman) 10 6 
Trelawney (C. 7 ), Peranzabuloe, the Lost Church Found, cr 8vo (Rivington) 36 
Valentine (L.), The Nobility of Life, its Graces and Virtues, 4to......... (Warne) 31 6 
Williams (G.), The Orthodox Church of the East, 8V0 .....eccseeeees -(Rivington) 7 6 
With the Tide, by Sydney Daryl, cr 8vo .......... 1 (Hoddk r& Stoughton) 3 6 
World's (fhe), Explorers, or Travels and ‘Adventures, er Svo...(Ward & Lock) 36 
Wyiuter (A.), Our Social Bees, 1st series, Cr 8VO  .....secersseeerseeree(Lardwicke) 2 6 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 8yo, with numerous Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 18s, 


The INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: their Condition 
and Habits; with Researches into their Past History, Superstitions, Legends, 
Antiquities, Languages, &e. By the Rev. W. H. Brett, Missionary in connec- 
tion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo. 

*The most remarkable thing in the book is the cosmogony and fall of man as 
conceived by the Waraus; unless, indeed, Mr. Brett has been imposed upon by au 
audacious improvisatore.”"—Pall fall Gazette. 





Now ready, 2 vols., 15s. 


x 7 N, on x 
ALDERSLEIGH: a Tale. By Curtstopner James 
RrevTuMULLER, Author of “ Teuton,” “ Alexander Hamilton,” &c. 

“ The lovers of unsensational pictures of life will commence it with pleasure and 
read it with increasing interest to the end. It is not, or rather does not profess to 
be, a satirical exponent of the characteristics of men of the time, and yet it sketches 
with a masterly hand some of the leading characters, and especially their political, 
literary, and religious idiosyncrasies.”"—Lell's Weekly Messenger. 


Ready this day, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dialogues on 
some of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. 
CONTENTS. 
1. INTRODUCTORY. 6. MIRACLES and SPECIAL PRO- 
2. RITUALISM, VIDENCES. 
INCREASE of the EPISCOPATE. | 7. DOGMA—DEVELOPMENT, 
The CHURCH in NATAL, 8. The REAL PRESENCE. 
ECCE HOMO. 


Seo 


London; BELL and DALDY. 





Now ready, crown 8y0, illustrated, bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME | for 
YOUNG PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GatTy, Author of * Parables from 
Nature.” 

CONTAINING :— 
FIVE NEW TALES. By Hans Christian Andersen, 
HEROES of LA VENDEE rd Armed amen ss Enfield. 
TALKING JEWELS. By Lac 
MRS. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBI ANCES. By J. H. Ewing. 
With other Stories, Papers on Natural Listory, Poetry, &€., &c. Llustrated by 
Pasquier, Wolf, Cooper, Hunt, and other Artists. 





Monthly, illustrated, 6d. 


x 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER of AUNT JUDY’S 
MAGAZINE commences a NEW VOLUME. Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GatTTy, 
“We may say, with great sincerity, that this magazine ought to lie on every 
schoolroom table, and that no nursery library can be complete without it. It 
really does supply a place very well which there have been a great many very un- 
fortunate attempts to supply. Almost every one thinks it easy to please children, 
and almost every one falls into little affectations in the attempt, which no one 
detects more quickly than children, or resents more keenly. Perfect simplicity, a 
great deal of real humour, cheerfulness without effort, a lively imagination, a 
liking to teach, but with a keen contempt for the didactic — unreal fictions which 
have become a sort of tradition among teachers, a dislike to impose on children 
with expecting them to take great interest in what you take no interest in yourself, 
a hearty enjoyment of fairy tales, a great familiarity with domestic animals, a 
serious belief in dogs,—such are the chief conditions of writing for children with 
acceptance, and these we find in abundance in Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s jolly little 
magazine.”—ASpectator. 
London: BELL and DALpy. 





Recently published, in post 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
TPE LIFE of Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. By the Rev. Jutivs 
Luoyp, M.A. 

“As good a life of Sir Philip Sidney as we need wish to have."—Spectator. 

“Mr. Lloyd has used conscientiously all the materials accessible at the present 
day, including many valuable State papers. His skill, diligence, and good taste in 
we: aving the se into the main body of his narrative , Without either prolixity or the 
unwelcome display of learning, are beyond all praise. —Lon ion Review. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











ESIGNS for GENTLEMEN’S HOUSES.—The BUILDER, 
condueted by Mr. Gopwiy, F.R.S., continues its series of illustrations of 
Residences. The Number for this wec 4k contains:—Fine Views and Plans of 
Midelney Place, near Langport; also Papers on the Ma ement of Heat, Architec- 
ture and Progress, the Regulation of Railways, Art, Concrete Houses, Roadmuking, 
and other subjects.—1 York street, and all newsmen. 


JURE CLARE TS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct 
attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation :— 
Prices per dozen: <2 
LIGHT BORDEAUX .,.........-0.00008 248. | FINE B MDEAUX.,., seccesesscn SOs 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with “Bouquet. 
In cases of 3 dozens. Bottles and cases included. 

A detailed List of other Wines as below forw: arded on application. 
CLARETS........00 eceee 10188 to 108s, | SHERRIES  ......scccsessceeeseeeee248 to 845. 
CHAMPAGNES 36s to 84s. | PORTS .... 388 to 120s. 
HOCKS  ...cce.00 ...268 to 84s. | SAUTERNE covceseen td tO 1208. 
COGNAC BR ANDIES.—Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 

The Wines may be tasted, and ordors are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 























IMPROVEMENTS IN SHIRTS. a 
YODGERS’S IMPROVED CORAZZA SHIRTS 
combine all the recent improvements, Measure forms, prices, and printed 
particulars gratis and post free. 
RODGERS and CO., improved Shirt Makers, 59 St. Martin’s lane, Charing Cross. 
Established 60 years. On parle Frangais. 
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NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS.— The Editor cannot un- 


dertake the responsibility of returning MS. of 


which he cannot avail himself, It is suggested 
that Corresponds nts and Contributors should 
keep Copies of 's such Documents as they value. 

It ws partic ularly requested that all applications 
for copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
“cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the P ublisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Halj-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. Td.; tn 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; 


by post, 7d. 








HEAL and SON'S 
R-DO WN QUILTS, 
From 23s tO six guiz names also 
NOOSE-DOWN QUILTS. 
(s From 10s to 43s. 
Lists of prices and sizes sent free by post. 


VIDE 






Rascasn AL and SON, 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 
1 L AZE NB Y and SON'S . ICKL ES, 
Ve SAUCES, and CONDIME? E. LAZENBY 


and SON, sole proprietors of the ce brated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
maine, are compelled to caution the public against the 
( eparations which are put up and labelled in 
clo imits ation of their goods, wiih a view to misiead 
the publi Consumers having diMfleulty in procuring 
the Ge muine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehou Edwards street, Portman 
square, swe Ww. 

«d Lists pos 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label. signed “E lizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chaneery of the 9th July, 1858, and without. it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels cre closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respeciable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 








se, 6 


st free on application. 










GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


as Ww HI rE PAR: AFF INE) ra 
A combination of the purest Soap with 
trebly refine a white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and Is. 
Is exquisitely pe rfume d, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness to the hand, and exerts a covling influ- 
ence on the skin peculi ur to itself, 

See name on cach tablet and wrapper. 

Wholesale—J, C, and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 

LAMBETH, 8. 


MELD'S 


SOAT 


“UNITED 


p IELD'S KINGDOM ” 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 

in etx varieties, viz.. Cherry, White and Brown 
or, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 


. the whole form- 





a distinetive tint and perfume. 


ing ry tnt ution of colour, form, and fr: igrance entirely 
unique, Price 3d per tablet. 
See the name on each, 
Wholesale of- Pe and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 


MARSH, L AMBE TH 

OU DAU L Ts S ; PEPSIN 

B Taken by dyspepties at each ve 

digestion, 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

POUDAU LIS PEPSINE WINE, 4s 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sule Agents for England. 
LONDON. 


277 OXFORD STREET, 

Bi ‘DAULT'S P EP SINE PIL LS, : 3s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET. LONDON. 


OZENGES of the RED GUM. of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





2 POWDE R. 


to assist 

















MUriare of AMMONIA 
a , ENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Brone ing the phlegm, and preventing 


violent fits of coughing 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE. 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in ¢ rdinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


71 anp 72 CORNUILLE, anv 


MAPPIN AND 


77 


WEBB’S, 


AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 





TABLE 


First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; 


KNIVES. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND OF THE BEST QUALITY. 
Complete Services of Plate and Cutlery in Oak Cases, adapted for Home or Foreign Use. 
Third, £11 11s; 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 
MAPPIN and WEBB manufacture, and therefore can guarantece the quality of their Goods. 


Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 





77 +and 78 OX 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


<FORD STREET, 


and 71 and 72 CORNUHUILL. 


$$ ae 











WILLIAM 8 
Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, 
to the public, 
most distinguished in this country. 


Bedsteads, from ..........0000+ 12s 6d to £20 0s each. 


sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
NICKEL SILVER and MARBLE 
BRIvTANNIA METAL Goons, | KITCHEN RANGES, 
Disn COVERS, Hot-WATER | LAMPs, GASELIERS, 
DISHES, TEA TRAYS, 
STOVES and FENDERS, URNS and KETTLES, 


Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; 








i tome FURNISHING \G of BED ROOMS. 
HEAL and SON 
Have greatly enlarged their premises for the purpose 
of making a complete arrangement of their stock. They 
have 10 separate rooms, each completely furnished with 
a different suite of furniture, irrespective of their gene- 
ral stock displayed in six galleries and two large ground- 
floor warerooms, the whole forming the most complete 
stock of bed-room furniture in the kingdom. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torr TOTTENHAM CouRT ROAD, W. 


SLER’S CRYS TAL G LASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candies, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator 
amps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
All articles marked in plain Oigures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SuowW Rooms,—Broad street, Bir- 

EWING 


mingham.—Established 1807, 
Y 
ss W. F. 


MACHINES 
TUOMAS and Cv. 
These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
| pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
| and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
| £5 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 
£4 4s, 
For family use they 
Work alike on both sides, 
work sent free by post. 


CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W. 

( (\VER LAND TRUN KS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Tranks, 

Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 

Cabin Furniture, &e., will be forwarded on application 


to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





are unrivalled. All lock stitch, 
Catalogues and samples of 











MPORTANT SALE of CABINET and 
_ UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE.—Messrs. HARD- 
| ING, MADDOX, and BLD, 65 to 70 Fore street, City, 
being compelled by the Metropolitan Railway to give up 
their Premises, will sell, on and after the Ist November, 
the whole of their first-class stock at cost price, 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
RESTORER or DRESSING 


AIR 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxariant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





BEDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS. 


. BURTON has Twelve Large Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the 


Lamps (Mvderateur), from 6s 0d to £9 Os each, 
Pure Colza Oil, 3s 4d per gallon. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


It contains upwards of 700 Mlustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


& CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 
and 1 Newman yard, London. 





Shower Baths, from............88 0d to £6 03 each. 


All other kiads at the same rate. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 


| Beppina and Bep-HAnG- 
INGS, 


BatTusand TorrerT Waxes. | Bep-Room Cabinet FUR- 
InoN and Brass Bep- NITURE, 
STEADS, TURNERY Goons, &c. 


1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 








HEAL and SON, Torrexnam Court roan, W. i Dp” 





NVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
ay 0. Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
VC 


~~ DUBLIN | EXHIBITION. _ 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill! street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


LARET, of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s, per doz. ; 


£5 10s, per half bhd.; or 
£10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, 
free from disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to 
improve by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 4 
Holborn hill, and 145, New Bond street, London; ‘and 
Dewsbury, Y orkshire, 


ALARET on DRAUGHT, of the ex- 
cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four 
gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H, B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street; and 


Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
P EPSINE.—On ty Sitver Mepa.L.— 
Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson’'s Pepsine Wine. 
Giobules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. _Manufac ‘tured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s, 














OSS of APPETITE speedily pre- 

vented by the FAMED TONIC BITTERS, 

“ Waters’ Quinine Wine,” unsurpassed for strength- 

ening the digestive organs. Sold by grocers, oilmen, 

confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen.—WATERS and 

WLLLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, London. 





IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT.—Havre Exhibition, October, 1868, 
gold medal. Paris Exhibition, 1867, two gold medals. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig, the 
inventor's, certificate being on every jar, accompanied 
by full directions for use, Sold by all Italian ware- 
houses, chemists, and grocers, Great economy and 
improvement in cookery. Highly strengthening for 
invalids and children. 


BE SDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITU RE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FLLMER 
and SON, Upholstere rs, 31 and 32 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles strect. 


\ A N D L E S. 
ASK FOR FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES 
Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 


From One Shilling per lb. upwards. 
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(Corrected to 10th July, 1868.) 

The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 

A LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders, 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal townz 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS, 

William Beattie, 7 ae Dz. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.I 

Jasper Wilson Johns, . sq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Es« 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. " 

Department of Medical Statistic Wi 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Offi 

Consulting Ac tuary—Arthur Scratchliey. +, Esq., M.A. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 





F.S.A. 






Esq.. F.S.S. 
am Farr, Esq., 














HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed .......... 3,000,009 





INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 
Claims paid exceed.,,........0+ nee 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA. 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

S. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

G, M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G,. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Manackjece Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 

—_ of Eastern Branches—C, UH. Oghourne, Esq., 
‘.S.S. 





MADRAS, 
Board of Management. 
Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London, and China, 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 
John Miller, Esq., mg 777 ei ieral, 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., FR. 
Secretary to Branch owetgr3 larence L. O'Brien, Esq. 
BoMBAY, 
Board of Management, 
H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General, 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 
The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 

Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 

Co., Merchants, Colombo, 
Managing Agents in China—Messrs. 

and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 

Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 

China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the publie beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
{ssued Policies assuring nearly EIGHT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in fayour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 1e head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £740,000, 
DIRECTORS, 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman, 
Major-Gen, Henry Pelham | Sir J. Emerson Tenuent, 

Burn. | Bart. 

Harry George Gordon,Esq. | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq., MP. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the fol! lowing terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 53, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
per annum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, : y be desired. 

Applications for particulars to he made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, & A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


Ceres TIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 


Augustine Heard 























tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. | 
For further particulars application to be made at the | 
Palmerston 
By order. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


office of the Company, buildings, Old 


Broad street, London. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 136s. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867) —£1,191,968. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 


| eae LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1520, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fun amounting to more thau seven 
yeirs’ purchase of the total annual incoms, 

Eighty per cent. of the Protlts divided among the 
assured e very fifth year. 

Assur: unces of all kinds, without profits, at coasider- 
ably r inced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
iat dence : travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 

ender valu 

Whole-wor orld licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 








NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £4 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Ollices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secrotary. 


H. J. ond D. NICOL L, ‘Tailors to the 
Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent strect; and 
(22 Cornhill. 
MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street. 
LIVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 
Messrs. NICOLL'S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN, 


LONDON - 











Zak £2264 2. &. 
Evening Dress Coats... 212 6..3 35 0..313 6 
Surtout Frock ditto,,.... 33 0,.313 6..4 4 0 
Morning Coats ...ccc.00.00- 2 2 0..212 6..3 3 0 
TLOUBCTS — cecccoseesee 22 Burt BOW 82D GS 

For Youna GENTLEMEN 

ss & £5. d £ a. a. 
Tlighland Costume StH. 6° 9 0.8 68 
Knickerbocker Dre 22 0..23 3 8 3.3 ~0 
Sailor's Dress ............ 1¢0.8%8 0 220 


Jacket, Vest, and 
Trousers Suit .......2 2 0..212 6..8 3 0 





Riding Habits .......0.. 38 3 0 .. 4 
Pantalon de Chasse... 1 1 00. 
Travelling Suit, Jacket, 


ko “£04 £2, 4. 
4 ~»@ 
1 2 


6 
2 0 





Vest, and Skirt 6..3 3 0..4 4 0 
New Registered C Sut te tush 


Waterproof Tweed Cloaks... :2¢ 
SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for GENTLEMEN. 
Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s 

52s Gd, and 6 Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, G3s: 

Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 

Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 

Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s, 

SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for BOYS. 
Frieze Cloths, 4 years of age, 15s 6d—6 yrs., 17s—8 
yrs., 18s 6d—10 yrs., 2 rs,, 21s 6d—I4 yrs., 23s— 
ty Melton, P’ ilot, “Beaver, or Witney Cloths, 

Ys Gd—s yrs., 26s 6d— 

32s 6d—16 yrs., 

















22s Gd—6 yrs., 
Gd? 2 yrs., 30s 6d—14 yrs., 


10 yrs., 25s 


SPECIALITIES in JACKETS for LADIES, 
L’Eléganté, made of Real Fur, Seal, Fur Beaver 
Cloths, und other suitable Woollen Fabrics, exquisitely 
shaped, and made with the same superior tinish as is so 
well known in the’r celebrated Paletots for Gentlemen, 
In each Department garments are kept for im- 
mediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ 
notice, 
H. J. and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 


} OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—BE PREPARED.—In Great Britain one-third 
or our deaths are caused by consumption, usually 
brought about by thoughtlessiy neglecting catarrhs, 
colds, and what are commonly, though most er- 
roueously, considered to be tritling indispositions,—by 
these corrective remedies curable with perv and 
expedition, Decline usually makes its attack between 
the ages of sixteen and thirty, and is ushered in by 
debility, dry cough, and other unmistakable signs, 
which could be and should be immediately removed by 
rubbing this celebrated Ointment upon the back and 
chest. This friction must be brisk, aud repeated re- 
gularly night and morning, and two of Holloway’s 





yurifying Pills should be taken at bedtime as an altera- | Agents—CROSSE 
I , 


tive, to mitigate the cough and fever. 








l 


NIVERSITY of LONDON, 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION, 1868 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the Vice-Chan 
cellor of the University of London will proceed to the 
ELECTION of a MEMBER to serve in PARLI AMENT 
for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, on TU ESDAY, 
November 17, at TWELVE O'CLOCK precisely, in the 
New Building of the University, Burli om Gardens, 
All Graduates whose names are on the Register of Con. 
vocation are invited to attend at such time and place, 
(Signed) 
GEORGE GROTE, Vice-Chancellor, Returning Officer, 


UNIOR ATHENEUM CLUB, 


e ite 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEW CLUB 
HOUSE, 116 Piecadilly, will be OPEN forthe use of the 
Members on MOND: Ay NEXT, the 16th inst, 
By order of the Committee, 
GEORGE it. WRIGHT, F.S.A., Secretary, 
November 10, 1868. 


ANGUAGE. — A COURSE of 

4 TWENTY LECTURES on ¢ OMPARA TIVE 
GRAMMAR, by T. HE pte rf KEY, M.A., F.RLS., will 
be given at University College every Monday, from 4 
p.m, to 5.15. Fee, One Guinea, “The Introduet: ry 
Lecture, November the 23rd, will be open to the Public, 


Ho: AD MASTERSHIP of the 

rg me TAR SCHOOL of GIGGLESWICK, 
near Settle 

The Governors desire to receive applications for the 
office of HEAD MASTER, accompanied by Testimonials, 
&e. The Head Muster must be a member of the Church 
of England, and a Graduate of Oxfo rd, Cambridge, or 
Dublin. The tixed stipend is £250, and the Governors 
will assign a house for the residence of the Master rent 
free. 

The emoluments contingent on the number of 
boarders may raise the whole annual income to £750. 
An account of the duiies, privilege vd sources of 
income may be obtained on application to WLLLIAM 
HARTLEY, Esquire, Solicitor, Settle, Yorkshire, t 
whom all letters must be addressed, 


Settle, October, 1868. 

Q’ SEN *S COLL L JEG iE : INSTITUTION 
for LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden road, London, 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 guineas ; 
Middle School, 40 guineas; Elementary Seh« 
guineas per annum. Payment ree kone d from entrance. 

Governess-Students received, Certiticates granted, 









orkshire, 















nd lady 


For prospectuses, with list of rey. patrons : 
Principal, at 


—_ address Mrs. MOREL, Lady 
the College. 


VIXTEENTH 
K.) EXHIBITION of 








ANNUAL WINTER 
f CABINET PICTURES by 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is now OPEN 
at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, from half- 
past Nine till half-past Five o'clock. 
Admission, Is; catalogue, 6d. 








TICK.—For ‘Tariff, &e., of the MOTEL 
as DES ANGLAIS, the new first-class Hotel facing 
the Sea, and under English management, address the 
SECRETARY, MEDITERRANEAN HOTEL on 
PANY (Limited), Dove court, Old Jewry, London; 
to the Hotel, Nice. 


LFRACOMBE 
SEASON.—Warm and comforiable r 
south aspect, bed, with — in public 
attendance, 2} guineas per v 


ek. 
Address Mr, BOHN, LLFRACOMI 
gy voy tee ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 


_ Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 

On Monday, November 16, and during the week, a 
New and Original Drama, in Three Acts, entitled 
KING O° SCOTS, founded on Sir Walter Scott's Nove! 
of “The Fortunes of i written by Andrew 
Halliday, Principal characters by Messrs, Phelps 
E. Price, H. Sine! Addison, H. M. Barrett, J 
Irving, J. Rouse, G, Cumming, W. M'Intyre, 
F. Charles, and W. C. Temple; Misses Heath, 
Edith Stuart, F. Addison, and Mrs. Frank Matthews. 
Scenery by Mr. William Beverley. Music by 
W. Cc. Levey. The Jallet and Grouping of 
Crowds by Mr. John Cormack. The whole produced 
under the direction of Mr, Edward Stirling. Preceded 
by a New and Original Farce entitled A MODEL 
UNCLE. To conclude with each evening, at Eleven, 
a GRAND BALLET OF ACTION, entitled BEDA 
arranged by Mr. John Cormack, with New and Original 
Music, by W. C. Levey. Principal Dancers—Madlle. 
Tourneur, Miss Grosvenor, Mr. Charles Lauri, and a 
numerous Corps de Ballet, and 200 Auxiliaries. Doors 
open at Half-past Six, commence at Seven o'clock 
Box oflice open from 10 tili 5 daily. 


N EARTHQUAKE in ENGLAND.— 

é “NEW LECTU er by J. L, KING, Esq., daily at 
id Mi mday, Wednesday, and Saturday evenings, at 
‘On Earthquakes ‘aad Volcanoes,” with ma gniti- 
cent pictorial illustr ns; and the New Elcetric Organ, 
by Herr Schalkeui —‘ia Belle France and the 
Maid of Orleans,” daily at 4 and 9, by Mr. and Mrs 
Robert Ce Professor Pepper's New Lecture on “The 
Last Solar Eclipse." — Au old German Story, ol 
wleged Sp ritual Visitations, entitled * The Spectre 
Barber.” with marvellous effects—At the ROYAL 
POLY PECHNIC. 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS 
h The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 

and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Deulers in Sauces throughout the W orld. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Woman's Kingdom. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the author's 
reputation as a writer of the purest and noblest kind 
of domestic stories. The novelist’s lesson is given 
with admirable force and sweetness,"—A thenwum, 
“*The Woman's Kingdom’ is remarkable for its 
strength of common sense united to its romantic in- 
terest—an interest that never once flags thr. yughout the 
volumes. The characters are masterpieces. Edna is 
worthy of the hand that drew John Halifax.”"—Jost. 


Nature's Nobleman. By the 


Author of “ Rachel's Secret,” &¢, 3 vols. 


Kathleen. By the Author of 


“ Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols. [Vert week. 


Brothers-in-Law. 3 vols. 


“A well-written novel. The chief personages are 
drawn with a skilful hand."—Star, 
Hvrst and BLackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, pp. 509, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 12s, 
"IT 
JUDG- 


| Pee and SOCIAL 
4 MENTS. By W. R. Grea, 


CONTENTS. 
1. MADAME de STAEL. 
BRITISH and FOREIGN CHARACTERISTICS, 
FALSE MORALITY of LADY NOVELISTS. 
SINGSLEY and CARLYLE. 
the LOWEST DEEP. 








CH FICTION; 
TEAUBRIAND. 

M. de TOCQUEVILLE. 

WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? 

9, TRUTH versus EDIFICATION, 

10. The DOOM of the NEGRO RACE. 

il. TIME 

12, GOOD PEOPLE. 





London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
Nearly ready, demy 8vo, 
DIGEST of MOOIUMMUDAN 


LAW, on the Subjects to which it is usually 
applied by British Courts of Justice in India, Part 
Second, containing the Doctrines of the Imameed Code 
of Jurisprudence on the most important of the same 
By Neii B. E. BAILure. 

London: Swiru, Evver, and Co. 


subjects. 


tle ORESTEA of JESCILYLUS. 
Translated into English verse by C, N. DALTON, 
B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
J. R. Sarru, 36 Soho square. 





Also, by the same Author, 
_— and TRANSLATIONS. By 
A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE. 

“The writer has style and foree.”—Spectator. 

“The book contains, it seems to us, genuine poetic 
promise. Here and there we come across a poem, or 
rather a suggestion of a poem, which has the true 
poetic intensity in it. The subjects never fail to sug- 
gest a certain individualism which one rarely finds in 
a volume of verse. Altogether, there are an originality 
and vigour about this little volume which lead us to 
expect good work from the writer."—London Review. 

“The writer is not deficient in the perception of 
beauty, and shows some insight into human character,” 
—Athenwum. 





J. R. Suirn, 36 Soho square. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 
| R. OGILVIE’S ENGLISII 
TIONARY, for Schools and Families, and for 
fieneral Reference, Contains Bible and Sh: spearian 
words not now used, Lists of Affixes and Pretixes, 
Abbreviations, and Latin, French, and Italian Phrases. 
“The etymological part of the work is well done, the 
pronunciation is clearly and correctly indicated, and 
the ex] lanation 3, though necessarily brief, are clear and 
precise,"—A fheneum, 


DIC- 











By the same Author, 

The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY; Etymological, Pronouneing, and Explanatory. 
About 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial limo, cloth, 
red edges, 10s éd.; half-morocco, 13s. 

“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet 
seen at all within moderate compass."—Spectator. 
BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 








Price 1s, pp. 212. 
HE SCOTTISH HYMNAL. Ilymns 
oe for Public Worship selected by the Committee of 
the General Assembly on Hymns, 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London, 

\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
AVE = Deseribing the Symptoms, Causes, and correct 
Treatment of Diseases, with a large collection of ap- 
proved Pres: iptions, &e,; forming a Comprehensive 
Medic il Gu for the Clergy, Families, Emigrants, &ec, 
By r. J. GRAHAM, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. 

“ Popular works have been published by several 
medical practitioners, but none of them equal those 
by Dr. Graham.”—Medical Circular. 

Far excelling every publication of its claas.”— 
British Stan lard, 

_ London: Published by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Sold by al! Booksellers, 





Ta 1 thick vol., the Thirteenth Edition, price 16s, 









ATLASES 


BY ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
F.RGS. 


EDITIONS FOR 1868. 


1. 
In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price £5 15s 6d., 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL 
AUTHENTIC MAPS. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY. 

“The ample illustration of recent discovery and of 
the great groups of dependencies on the British Crown 
renders Dr. Johnston's the best of all atlases for English 
use.” —/'all Mall Gazette. 


AND 


” 
In imperial 4to, half-boun1 morocco, price £2 12s 64d, 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 Maps, clearly printed and carefully coloured, with 
General Index. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ILRI. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 
Sold by all Booksellers, 








| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
d square, London.—Founded in 1841, 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
Presipent—The EARL of CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 35.00) volumes of Aucient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26, 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six, 

Prospectus on application, Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 1s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


| ANS BREITMANN’S PARTY.— 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Rail- 
way Stall. 

London : TRUBNER and Co.,, 60 Paternoster row, 
eo VOCAL MUSIC _ for 
KJ SUNDAY EVENINGS. By G. FP. West. No. 
1, 48, free for 25 stamps. The second number of this 
popular work is now ready, containing “ Jerusalem the 
Golden,” “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” “Sun of my 
Soul,” Mendelssohn's celebrated “Christmas Lymn,” 
&e. Price 4s; free for 25 stamps. 

G EMS from the GREAT MASTERS 

J for the PIANOFORTE. ByG. F. West. Sacred, 
36 numbers; secular, 36 numbers, 38 each number; 
free cach for 19 stamps. “One of the best of our 
musical serials.”"—//lustrated London News, Jan. 4. A 
list of contents free by post.—London: Ropert Cocks 
and Co., New Burlington street. 


COMPLETE COURSE OF 

NSTRUCTION in FRENCH, by 

ANTONIN ROCHE, Director of the Educational 
Institutes, Knight of the Légion d Honneur. 

Grammaire Frangaise, avec Exercises, et corrigée 
Adoptée par le Conseil Impérial de Instruction Publique 
Se edition, Each Is 6d. 

Abrégé de la Grammaire, avec Exercises, Each 1s. 

Du STYLE et dela COMPOSITION LITTERALRE. 
3e edition, Augmentée de 50 pages, 3s, 

HISTOIRE des PRINCIPAUX ECRIVAINS. 3e 
edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s, 

Les PROSATEURS FRANCAIS, Morceaux Choisis, 
avee une Notice sur chaque Auteur. 8e edition. 4s, 

Les POETES FRANCALS, Morceaux Choisis, avec une 
Notice sur chaque Auteur, 7e edition, 4s, 

HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 3c edition, refaite, avee 8 
Cartes Historiques et un Résumé des Evinements 
jusqu’en 1867, 2 vols, 12mo, 7s. 

ENGLISH WRITERS in the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY, Biographical Notices, with Select Pieces 33, 

Paris: DELAGRAVE. London: TRUBNER, 


TIME EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTES 

for YOUNG LADIES. Director—Mr. ANTONIN 
ROCHE, Knight of the Legion of Honour, Cadogan 
gardens, S.W.; 28 Somerset street. Portman square, 
W.; and 24 Cleveland gardens, Hyde park, W., will 
reopen for the 33rd year on November 16, French, 
English, German, Italian, History, Geography, Astro- 
nomy, Singing, Piano, Drawing, Painting, Dancing, &e. 
Applications to be addressed to Mr, A. Roche, Cadogan 
gurdens, S.W. 





LMANACKS for 1869.—In order to 
i give the MEMBERS of the NEW PARLIA- 
MENT, the Stationers’ Company will not publish their 
ALMANACKS till the 10th of DECEMBER. 





Now ready, ith Edition, 2s 6d, sent by post for 32 stamps. 

N DIABETES and other URINARY 

DISORPERS, &¢. By Anporrs Smita, M.D., late 
Physician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital, &e. 

“A very useful and highly instructive manual.”"— 
Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 

Also, price 5s, by post for 5s 6d, 

On ENTOZOA (INTESTINAL and other 
WORMS) affecting the HUMAN BODY. 257 pages, 
with numerous illustrations, 

“Contains the best information yet published on 
this subject.”"—Medical Press. 

London: H. RensHaw, 356 Strand. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s, 


THE ANATOMICAL MEMOIRS 
JOHN GOODSIR, 


LATE PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
Edited by WILLIAM TURNER, 4B, 
His Successor in the same Chair. 
Wir Memoir sy Henry Loxspare, M.D. 


The Volumes are arranged as follows :— 
VoL. L 
Al nthropological and 
Subjects. 
Including a Series of Lectures On the Dignity of 


the Human Body, and on Life and Orga - 
tion, vever before published, 


Psuchological 


Descriptive ( omparative 4 lnatomy. 
Including two papers written conjuintly with the late 
Professor Edward Forbes. 


VOL. IL. 
Developm nt and Morpholoay, Anas 
tomy, Phusioloay, and Pathology. 


Of the papers in this volume most of those on the 
Mechanism of the Joints are new. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 
London: LONGMAN and Co, 


SUBSCRIBERS TO TEMPLE BAR 
Are informed 
That the DECEMBER NUMBER, which will commence 
the New VOLUME, will contain the commencement of a 
New Serial Story, entitled, 
SUSAN FIELDING, 


By the Author of “ Ancuie LOVELL.” 


This day, Part V., price 6. 
H E KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By 
ANTHONY TROLLoPE, T[lustrated by Marcus 
SToNeE. To be issued in Weekly Parts, price 6d each. 
London: Virtve and Co.,, City road and Ivy lane, 
This day, small 4to, cloth extra, with gilt edges, 21s, 
THULE RIVER HUDSON, from the 
Wilderness to the Sea. By Benson J, Lossine, 
With 306 Iiustrations on wood, from drawings by the 
Author. 
London and New York, Virtus and Co, 


This day, in post 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
JAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS 
in LOVE, LAW, and the CIVIL SERVICE. 
Illustrated by MARCUS STONE, 
London and New York, Vintve and Co. 


This day, in 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 19s 6d. 
RITISIL SPORTS and PASTIMES, 
1868, 
CONTENTS. 
1. On Racing—2?. On Hunting—%. On Shooting—4. 
On Fishing—5. On Yachting—6. On Rowing—7. On 
Alpine Clirmbing—s, On Cricket. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
London and New York, Vintur and Co. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
Mwo or THREE WEDDINGS. 
A Tale. 

“The story of how Maria Holden set up her little 
shop and almost starved herself, in her stern resolve 
to be honest, is told with admirable simplicity and 
pathos,..... There are some capital bits of character.”"— 
Spectator. 

“Most agreeably written.”—ublic Opinion. 

“We heartily wish a large circulation to this well 
told little narrative.’"—Morning Star, 

“A sensible realistic story of common life, inculeat- 
ing the wholesome doctrine of work and self-help for 
women,” —ritish Quarterly. 

London: Provost and Co., successors to A. W, Ben- 
nett, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C, 


Imperial Svo, cloth, 18s, illustrated with Maps 
and Plates, 

YOBBIN’S (Rev. INGRAM) CON- 

) DENSEDCOMMENTARY, and Family Expositor 

of the Holy Bible, with upwards of thirty thousand 

Notes, critical and explanatory, selected from the 

works of eminent writers of all ages, countries, and 

denominations, accompanied with Reflections for the 
family and the closet. 

London: WILLIAM Tra6. 


Just published, crown 8vo, sewed, 2s, 
MAN'S BELIEF; an Essay on the 
Facts of Religious Knowledge. 

Also, 8vo, price Is. 
MARTINEAU (Rev. James).—A WORD for 
SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY in Appeal from the MEN of 
SCIENCE and the THEOLOGIANS 
WILLIAMS and NorGaAte, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; aud 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 
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FORTHCOMING WORKS FOR THE SEASON. 








A beautiful Memorial Edition of the Artist, 4to, price 21s. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


Ilustrated with 44 Plates and upwards of 70 Woodcuts. 
By the late C. H. BENNETT. 








Oblong 4to, price 10s 6d, boards, 


A MONTH IN THE MIDLANDS. 


A SERIES OF HUNTING SKETCHES (ON TINT) 
By G. BOWERS. 


Small 8yo, price 5s, cloth. 


PIPPINS AND 
By JOSEPH HATTON, 


Author of “ Bitter Sweets,” “ Against the Stream,” €c. 


CHEESE. 





SECOND YEAR OF THE ENGLISH ‘“‘ALMANACH DES GOURMANDS.” 


In small 8yo, toned paper, with red rules, price 7s 6d. 


THE EPICURE’S YEAR BOOK FOR 1869. 


By FIN-BEC. 


Uniform with the “ Fairy Tales,” price 7s 6d. 


TINYKIN’S TRANSFORMATIONS. 


By MARK LEMON, 
With numerous Illustrations by CHARLES GREEN, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 


THE MISER. 


By HOPE INSLOW., 





Illustrated by Miss PATERSON. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1869. 
With 2 COLOURED PLATE by CHARLES KEENE, 


And numerous Illustrations by JOHN TENNIEL, L. SAMBOURNE, and F, ELTZe. 


In a handsome wrapper, with numerous Illustrations. 
ON C E A Y E A R. 
Seing the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of ONCE A WEEK for 1368. 


Price One Shilling. 





BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street. 











Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s, 


A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HUGH ELLIOT. 


By his Granddaughter, the COUNTESS of MINTO. 
EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BLINDPITS: a Novel. 
EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS; Edinburgh, and all Booksellers, 





NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS DERRICK, 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OLIVE VARCOE. 


The Globe says :—* As regards the character of the | attractive, and the work is calculated to increase the 
heroine we have little like itin fiction. Olive Varcoe is | author's reputation. 
almost as unconventional a heroine as Becky Sharpe.” 

The Obserrer says:—* We can strongly recommend 
the novel as one of the best that has appeared for a 
considerable time.” 

The Weekly Dispatch says :— The plot has sufficient 





The Morning Star says:—“ We have seldom meta 
more completely fascinating heroine than Olive. The 
story is well sustained throughout.” 





The Sunday Times says :—* This is no common story. 





It is clever and deeply interesting; its mystery is pro- 


intricacy to keep the reader's attention alive throughout 
longed, and hidden in the most artistic fashion.” 








The descriptions of Cornish scenery are peculiarly 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, aud CO, 7 Brook street, W. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SON'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by the Author of “ Roba 
di Roma.” 


This day is published. 
GRAFFITI DITALIA. 


Story. Feap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


By W. W. 


Second Edition. 


The SPANISH GYPSY.” " BY George 
Extor, Author of “ Adam Bede,” Crown 8vo, 
price 12s 6d, 


SEATS and SADDLES, BITS and 
BITTING. The Prevention and Cure of Restive- 
ness in Horses, By FRANCIS DWYER, Major of 
Hussars in the Imperial Austrian Service. Crown 
8vo, with Engravings, price 7s 6d. (Ready. 


A TRANSLATION of the ODES and 
EPODES of HORACE. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Lytron, In 1 vol. post 8vo. [/n November, 


SECOND EDITION of Mr. KINGLAKE'’S NEW 
VOLUMES. 


VOLUMES III. and IV. of Mr. KING- 
LAKE’S HISTORY of the INVASION of the 
CRIMEA. Second Edition, with some additional 
Notes and Observations in reply to Sir Jobn 
Burgoyne. Price 34s. 


The ‘‘EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY.” 
A History of the Chinese Campaign under Lien- 
tenant-Colonel C. G, Gordon, and of the Suppres- 
sion of the Tai-Ping Rebellion. By ANDREW 
WILSON, F.A.S.L,, Author of “ England's Policy in 
China.” 8yo, with Maps, price 15s, 





A New and Enlarged Edition. 


HANDY BOOK of METEOROLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, M.A., Secretary of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society. Crown 8yo, with 
8 coloured Charts and other Engravings. Price 
8s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS: WINCHES- 
TER — WESTMINSTER — SHREWSBURY — 
HARROW—RUGBY. Notes of their History and 
Traditions, By the Author of * Etoniana.” Crown 
Svo, 8s 6d. 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. By 
JOHN Hitt BURTON, Vols. I. to LV., 56s, To be 
completed in 6 vols. 8vo, 


Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON'S HIs- 
TORIES. People’s Edition 

I. The HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Commence- 
ment of the French Revolution to the Battle of Water- 
loo. Twelve Volumes, and Index Volume, 51s, 

If. The HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Fall of 
Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. In 
Eight Vol umes, crown Sy, bound in cloth, with a 
copious Index, 34s, 









The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By 

EX. KEITH JOUNSTON, LL.D., &c., Author of the 
1 Atlas,” the * Phys Atlas,” &e. 45 Maps, 
clearly printed and carefully coloured, with 
Generel Index. In imperial 4to, half-bowad 
morocco, price £2 12s 6d. 





The OPERATIONS of WAR EX- 
PLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. By Epwarp 
Bruce HAMLEY, Colonel in the Army, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Royal Artillery; Member of the 
Council of Military Education. 4to, with numerous 
Illustrations, 28s. 


MEMOIR of Sir WILLIAM HAMIL.- 
TON, Bart., Pri feas0 wv of Logie and Metaphy 
in the University of E Sieben 1. By Pro 
VEITCH, of the University of Glasgow. In 1 vol. 
8vo, with a Portrait. (Jn the press. 





LIFE of ST. COLUMBA, the Apostle of 








Caledonia, the Count DE MONTALEMBERT, of 
the Frencl cademy, Re — hed from the 
Author's “ Monks of ‘the West Price 3s 6d. 





HOMER'S ODYSSEY and ILIAD. 
Tri uislated into English Verse in the Spenserian 
ma. By P.S. WORSLEY, M.A.., Fellow of ¢ ry 
Christi College, Oxford; and JouN CONtN 
M.A., Corpus “Professor of Latin in the Unit 

of Oxford. 4 vols. post Svo, 30s, 








HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER- 
GARDEN: being Plain Practical Directious for 
the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 
Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year r 
embracing all classes of Gardens, from the largest 
to the smallest, With Engraved Plans. illustrative 
of the various systems of Grouping in Beds and 
Borders. By Davip Thomson, In crown Sv0 
73 6d. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


‘A RECORD of TRAVEL in ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES (AMERICA, 
AUSTRALIA, INDIA) DURING 1866-7. 
By CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo, 21s. 


The LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of 
the SECOND EARL of LIVERPOOL. 


Compiled from Original Documents by Professor YONGE. With Portrait. 
2s [This day. 


3 vols. Svo, 428. 


The LIFE of Sr WALTER RALEGH. 


Together with his Letters, now first collected. Based on Contemporary Docu- 
ments. By Epwarvd EDWARDS, With Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, [This day. 
“No one can look through this book without feeling respect for the attainments 
of an author who has made so valuable an addition to our historical materials, and 
even, in many instances, to our history itself."—Notes and Queries. 


The FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 
at WENTWORTH GRANGE. 


A Christmas Book for Children, With beautiful Illustrations by ARTHUR 
HUGHES, and an engraved Title-Page by JEENS, 

By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
Small 4to, gilt top, 9s. 


REALMAH. 


By the Author of “ FRIENDS in COUNCIL,” 2 vols. crown Svo, 16s. [7/is day. 


GLOBE EDITION of GOLDSMITH’S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS, With Biographical Introduction by Professor MAsson. 
Globe 8vyo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


POEMS. By Carmertye Barnarp Suiru. 
5s, 

The NATURE of the ATONEMENT, and its Relation 
to Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. By J. McLeop Camrbe.., Third 
Edition, revised. Svo, 10s 6d. (This day. 

SIXTE YEAR of PUBLICATION. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1869. 


By FREDERICK MARTIN. A Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of 
the Civilized World for the Year 1869. Forming a Manual for Politicians and 
Merchants. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [Vert week, 


[This day. 


[This day. 


Fcap. 8vo, 


[This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


Next week will be published, No. XVIL, for DECEMBER, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Conducted by EpmuNpD Yates, Ils, 
NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS, by Captain BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, Canoeing 
down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sad Francisco from Sabard to the sea. By 
Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, F.R.GS,, &., &e. 
A NEW WORK by “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 
The GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. Uniform with 


“Some Habits and Customs of the Working-Classes.” 


ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. 


handsomely bound in bevelled boards, 


The GREAT COUNTRY ; or, Impressions of America. 


By GeorGe Rose, M.A. (Arthur Sketebley). 1 vol. 8vo. (This day. 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER. 


By Major BynG Hatu. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


In 1 vol., 


[This day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. By 
Rosa Novucuetrze Carey. In 3 yols, 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
Author of “ Eust Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 
NOTICE—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST NAME,” &c. 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. ve Fanv, Author of 


“Uncle Silas,” “ A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, THE SECOND EDITION of 


The MOONSTONE. By Wrix Couuns. In 8 vols. 
A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel, in 3 vols. By Mrs. 


CASHEL Hoey. 


The DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By Wititam Girpent, 


Author of « Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr, Austin's Guests,” &e. 2 vols. 


BURIED ALONE: a Novel. In 1 vol. 
OUT of the MESHES: a Story. In3 vols, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


By Mrs. I[enry Woon, 





Mr. BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 
In Four Monthly Volumes, feap. 8vo, 7s 6d each, 
THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
By Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 
Vol. I, on December Ist. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 





POSTHUMOUS WORK by NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
In a few days, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 15s. 


AMERICAN NOTE BOOKS OF 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 
_ > wey" T Vy 
THE SURE RESTING-PLACE. 
BEING SELECTED SAYINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, ARRANGED 
AS A MANUAL OF FAITH AND PRACTICE, 
By the Compiler of “The Divine Teacher.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





Just published, with 415 Illustrations, 2 vols, imp, 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
ns 


42s, 
» 7 yy 
HISTORY OF ART. 
By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. 
Translated by F, E. BuNNetT, Translator of Grimm’s * Life of Michael Angelo,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 





Just published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
rT’ I> x Y ’ al » va _ r 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 

“Mr. Lever has excelled himself in this capital novel, which possesses the merit 
of a carefully planned plot, the mystery of which is so artfully contrived that the 
reader dves not suspect the very simple and natural solution until it is unfolded to 
him, combined with a group of thoroughly original personages who play their 
several parts with life-like dignity and grace; with charming naiveté and sweetness ; 
or with retined craft and cunning. We have the satisfaction of feeling throughout 
that the work is in the hands of a master, and that all the representations are of 
the first order, The book is rich in smart repartee, sly humour, and sparkling 
sallies, pointed and piquant,”"—.raminer, 

“The book overflows with wit, humour, epigram, and pungent observation, . . . 
Men will delight in the Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly for its keen observations, its 
pitiless analysis of human infirmities, and its brilliant mofs, enough to pad half-a- 
dozen comedies,”"—Jmperial Review, 

“It would be vain to attempt by mere indication the wonderful situations of 
the story, or the picturesque beauty of many of the descriptions.”"—Aorning Post. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 





Just published, post 8vo, 6s. 
h IV 7 rn ‘ Te 
A STORY OF TWO COUSINS. 
By Lady EMILY PONSONBY. 

“Beautiful in natural qualities and reflned art is this rare little volume, It has 
the simple charm of the old fairy tale adapted to the luxury of nineteenth-century 
life. There have been a few remarkable books this season; Lady Emily Pon- 
sunby’s charming story is second to none in constructive interest, while it stands 
out pre-eminently in the rare union of natural simplicity with a most refined art."— 


Morning Post. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





Just published, with 4 Illustrations by FREDERICK WALKER, demy Svo, 12s, 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG 
PRINCE. 

By the Author of “ The Story of Elizabeth,” &c, 


“Are these rationalized fairy tales, or enchanted tales of every-day life? We 
maintain that they are the latter, and that this it is which gives them their peculiar 
charm.,,.......Miss Thackeray can cast that atmosphere of wonder and delight which 
children tind in the spells and transformations of their fairy tales round eyeuts of 
real life, and make us feel that rationalism is not, after all, the presiding genius of 
modern sOcicty....... Perhaps the tule with most of depth and beauty of its own, is the 
story of the modern Jack the Giant Killer,,....... The story is an attempt to surround as 
far us possible the really hervic feats of our own day with something of the halo and 
mystery of the childish fairy tale Our authoress avails herself of every touch 
of poetry in the old legend, and yet has « broad and solid humour, ready to interpret 
the great crowning feat of the cclebrated * hasty pudding * too,,....... But we might go 
on extracting effects fall of the marvels of action, of the mirage of fancy, and of the 
true light of imagination, till we had extracted half the bo .. The story called 
*A Young Prince’ is an exquisite piece of fantastic conception......... None of Miss 
Thackeray's literary productions have been so novel, if any as perfect aftr their 
With the magic there is 80 much of human nature too,”—Apectator, 








kind, as this, 

“The five old friends of this fresh and delightful book are the stories of * The 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,’ * Cinderella,’ * Beauty and the Beast,’ ‘Little Red 
Riding Hood,’ and * Jack the Giant Killer, but orjginal thought and delicate literary 
manipulation have so completely changed the faces of tl ancient friends, and 
have imbued them with so many qualities of fancy and feeling, of head and heart, 
that whilst it is sometimes difficult to recognize in their actors the favourite heroes 
and heroines of childhood’s romance, it is still more difficult to state precisely in a 
few words how far they resemble and in what respects they differ from the 
narratives of which they are transformations,” —<A thenwum, 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 











2 vols. crown Syvo, 12s, 
CROWNED. 
EDWARD CAMPBELL TAINSH. 


“ All honest crowns bearjthorns, 
And kingship evermore is consecrate by blood. 


By 


“A book written with mach power and worth attention. ... Our readers will 
find mech solidity and nobleness of thought in the book, and not unfrequently a 
pathos which few would be abie to resist.”—Syectator, 

“ Abounding in passages of excellent thought."—Atheawun. 

“This book is the work of aman of ability—ability shown in the originality of 
the whole idea of the story, und in the grace, wisdom, and beauty of the words in 
which it is told. ... It is, in fact, a study of human life and human character, 
portrayed with wonderful minuteness, and showing in every page keen insight into 
the subtier mysteries which make up human knowledge, fear, love, and duty."— 
Slandard, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON. 








LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





THE VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD OF ILM.S. “ GALATEA” (ready). 
MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL’S.—PRINCE SALM SALM’S DIARY. 
MEMOIR OF THE REY. JOHN KEBLE, by Sir Jonn T. Cotertwnce (nearly ready). 
TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, by A. R. Wattace. 
THE LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM (nearly ready). 
LIVES OF THE TUDOR PRINCESSES, by Acnes Srrickianp. 

GREATER BRITALN, by Cuartes W. Dinke (ready).——-HOWITT’S NORTHERN HEIGHTS OF LONDON, 
ARNOT'S LIFE OF DR. HAMILTON.—TUE MINISTRY IN GALILEE, by Dr. Hanna. 
VEITCH’S MEMOIR OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON.—POLKO'’S REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN. 
MOLECULAR AND MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE, by Mary Somervinte. 

LIFE OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON.—A BOOK OF STUDIES, by W. Herworrn Dixon. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 

LIFE OF THE REV JAMES D. BURNS, by the late Dr. Hamierox.——MEMOIR OF DR. MALAN, by His Soy. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by Harrier Marrixeau.——LIFE OF FRANZ SCILUBERT, by A. D. Corertpée. 
LIFE OF COLUMBUS, by Anrnur Hetps (ready).——A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DR. HARVEY. 

THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, by the Earn Srannorpr.—THE ROYAL ENGINEER, by Sm F. B. Heap. 
GILBERT'S LIFE OF LUCREZIA BORGIA.—LIFE OF KING LEOPOLD, by Turopore Juste. 

THE TALMUD, by Emanver Devtcn. FIVE YEARS WITHIN THE GOLDEN GATE, by Isapetie Saxon. 
WESTCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISIL BIBLE.—ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON, by Grorce Macponatp. 
WATERLOO LECTURES, by Cotoxe, Cursney.—THE RING AND THE BOOK, by Roserr Brownie. 
THE ODES OF HORACE, by Lorp Lyrron.——GRAFFITI D'ITALIA, by W. W. Srory. 

TRAVELS IN THE EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, by Atnerr S. Bickmore. 

RASSAM’S NARRATIVE OF THE BRITISH MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. 

TIIE TRAGEDIES OF JESCHYLUS, by Proressorn Prumperre.—DEAN HOWSON’S METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL. 
LLOYD'S PEASANT LIFE IN SWEDEN. WHYMPER'S TRAVELS IN ALASKA. 

OUR THIRD YEAR IN JERUSALEM, by Mrs. Frxy. ENGLISH WRITERS, by J. HW. Friswete. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by Sir E. S. Creasy.——BUCHANAN’S LIFE OF AUDUBON (ready). 
MISREAD PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, by J. Batpwin Browx.—KEBLE’'S VILLAGE SERMONS. 
CHESNEY’S NARRATIVE OF THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION.—OUT OF TOWN, by F. C. Burnanp. 
THE NILE AND ITS BANKS, by Rey. A. C. Sniru. CAST UP BY THE SEA, by Sim 8S. W. Baker. 














RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON, by the Counrress Guiccior.—WORD GOSSIP, by the Rev. W. L. Bracktery. 


MISCELLANIES FROM DR. NEWMAN’S SERMONS. NOONTIDE AT SYCHAR, by Dr. Macpvrr. 
HOMEWARD, by Dr. Norman Macteop.——TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE.——IHALLEY’S LANCASILIRE. 
LIFE OF THE REY. J. MILNE, by Dr. Bonar. SPARE HOURS, by Dr. Joun Brown. 

THE MOTHER OF ST. AUGUSTINE, by Lapy Hernert.——lIIOMER’S ILIAD, by the Rev. C. Mrerivate. 
NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU AND ELBA, by Sir New Campse tt. 

CURIOSITIES OF PULPIT LITERATURE. ENGLAND A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, by Rev. J. C. Ryte. 
UNDERGROUND LIFE, by Jutes Stmonrn.——FEUDAL CASTLES IN FRANCE, by Mrs. Byrne. 

A LIFE’S ASSIZE, by Mrs. J. H. Rippe cv. SMOKE. SOLACE OF A SOLITAIRE, 

THE CRUISE OF THE “TERN,” by Roperr Bucnanan. MISCELLANIES, by F. W. Newman. 




















A SURVEY OF FOREIGN POLITICS, by Grant Durr.—SELECT WORKS OF THE LATE CHARLES MACLAREN. 





* GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS (Turrp Sertes).——PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. GOBLET'’S THEORY OF SIGHT. 
BLEEK’S CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. WARD'S HISTORY OF GERMANY. 
VAN LENNEP’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR. THE SUNNY SOUTH, by Carrarn Crayron. 
ECCENTRICITIES OF THE ANIMAL CREATION, by Joun Tiss. TRANSITION, by the Rey. A. Citssoxp. 

OLD TOWN FOLK, by Mrs. Beecurr Srowr.—A NEW VOLUME OF STORIES, by Hans C. ANDERSEN. 
TABLE TALK COLLECTED IN THE UNITED STATES, by F. Barnam Zrncke. 
VON SYBEL’S HISTORY OF TITE FRENCIL REVOLUTION, Vors. TI. ann IV. 
LIFE OF MARGARET OF ANJOU, by Mrs. Hookuamas——ANNALS OF OUR OWN TIME, by Joseru Irvine. 
REALMAH, by Artuvur Herrs. ——THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS, by Miss YonGe. 

ANOTHER ENGLAND: VICTORIA, by E. C. Boorn, CHUNDELR’S TRAVELS OF A HINDOO. 
LEONORA CASALONI, by T. A. Trottore.——THE FIGHT OF FAITH, by Mrs. 8S. C. Hann. 
EXPLORATIONS IN BRAZIL, by Caprats R. F. Burton. THE PARKS OF LONDON, by Jacos Larnwoop. 
THE COURSE OF A LIFE.—TALES FROM ALSACE. THERESA’S JOURNAL. 

DEEP DOWN: A TALE OF THE CORNISH MINES.—THE RECTOR AND HIS FRIENDS. 
YOUNG'S HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH BAR. CHAUCER'S ENGLAND, by Marruew Browne. 
THE CAREER OF A MANLY YOUTH, by A Lonpon Mercuantr.——PHANTASMAGORIA, by Lewis Carroit. 
FACT AND ARGUMENT FOR DARWIN, by Fritz Muutrr. THE POLAR WORLD, by Dr. Harrtwie. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ENGLISH ENGINEERS. by A Cryin ENGINEER. 

CHRISTIE'S LIFE OF 'THE FIRST EARL OF SIHAFTESBURY. NATHANIEL HAWTHORN’S NOTEBOOKS. 
ESSAYS ON THE BIBLE, by A Layman. EARLY WITNESSES TO GOSPEL TRUTH. 
































, 


PAGE'S CHIPS AND CHAPTERS FOR YOUNG GEOLOGISTS.—GEIKIE’S LESSONS ON PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


LIVES OF THE WARRIORS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, by Sir Epwarp Cust. (NEw VOL.) 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL, 


MP. FOR 


WESTMINSTER. 





ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


Third Edition. 


THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
Second Edition, with SUPPLEMENT. 


Svo, Is 6d. 


Svo, ls. 








CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 
Third Edition. Svo, 9s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. Crown &yo, 2s. 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
With Some of their Applications to Social Philosophy. 


Sixth Edition. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


ON LIBERTY. 
THIRD EDITION. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ON LIBERTY. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. Crown Svo, Is 4d. 


UTILITARIANISM. 


Second Edition. 


Svo, 5s. 


SYSTEM OF LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE 
AND INDUCTIVE. 

Seventh Edition. 

ANALYSIS OF MR. MILL’S SYSTEM 


By W. Steppine, M.A. 
Second Edition. 12mo, 3s 6d. 





A 
2 vols, 8vo, 25s. 


OF LOGIC. 


LORD MACAU 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From the Accession of James the Second. 
Library Edition, with Portrait and brief Memoir. 5 vols., 8vo, £4, cloth, 


CABINET EDITION, complete as above. 


8 vols. post 8vo, 48s, cloth; or £4 4s, bound in calf. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME: WITH IVRY AND 
THE ARMADA. 


16mo, 4s 6d, cloth; or 10s 6d, bound in morocco, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with about 100 Designs, chiefly from 


Antique Remains, by G.ScuArr. Feap. 4to, 21s, cloth; or 42s, bound in morvcco. 


MINIATURE EDITION of the above, with all the Original Designs 


reduced in Lithography. Imperial 16mo, 10s 6d, cloth ; or 21s, bound in morocco. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
Contributed to the Ldinburgh Review. 
Library Edition. 3 vols, 8vo, 36s, cloth. 
TRAVELLER'S EDITION. In 1 vol. square crown 8vo, 21s, cloth. 
CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. post Svo, 24s, cloth ; or 42s, calf. 








FOURTEEN ESSAYS which may be had separately :— 


WARREN HASTINGS. 1s. LORD CLIVE. Is. 
WILLIAM PITT; and The EARL of CHATHAM. 





Is. 


| AN EXAMINATION OF 
| SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, 
And of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. 


Third Edition, revised, 8vo, 16s. 











| 

| DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, 
|POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, & HISTORICAL: 
| Reprinted chiefly from the Kdinburgh and Westminster Reviews. 


Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 

CONTENTS, 
1. The Right and Wrong of State Interference with Corporation and Church Pro- 
2. The Currency Juggle. 3. The French Revolution. 4. Thoughts on 


perty. 
5. Professor SeEpGWICK's Discourse on the Studies of the 


Poetry and its Varieties, 
| University of Cambridge, 6, Civilization. 
CARRELL, & A Prophecy. 10. Writings of ALFRED DE ViIGNy, 
12. COLERIDGE, 13, De TocQuEVILLE on Democracy in America. 14, BAILEY on 
BERKELEY'S Theory of Vision. 15, MICHELET's History of France. 16, The Claims 
} of Labour, 17, Gurzot’s Essays and Lectures on History. 18. Early Grecian 
History and Legend. 19. The French Revolution of 1848, 20, Enfranchisement of 
Women. 21. Dr. WHEWELL on Moral Philosophy, 22. Grore’s History of Greece. 


7. Aphorisms, a Fragment. 8. ARMAND 
11, BENTHAM. 


Vol. IIL, just published, price 12s. 
| CONTENTS. 

1, Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform. 2. Recent Writers on Reform. 3. BAIN's 
Psychology. 4. Few Words on Non-Intervention, 5. The Contest in America. 
6. AUSTIN on Jurisprudence. 7. PLATO. 


‘INAUGURAL ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE 
| UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREW. 


Crown 8 vo, 1s. 


LIBRARY EDITION, Post 8vo, 5s. 


LAY’S WORKS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS ON MILTON 
AND MACCHIAVELLI. 


Handsomely printed in legible type, iu feap. 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 


SPEECHES OF LORD MACAULAY 
(As the Right Hon, Tuomas Bapincton Macautay, M.P.) 
Corrected by Himself. 
Library Edition. 8vo, 12s, cloth, 
SPEECHES ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
Delivered in Parliamont in 1831 and 1832. 
Included in the above, but to be had also separately, in 16mo, price 1s, sewed. 





MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
Including early Articles in the Edinburgh Review, &c., and Biographies 
contributed to the Encyclopedia Brittannica. 
Library Edition. With Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, cloth. 











PEOPLE’S EDITION of LORD MACAULAY’S 


WORKS. In cloth. 
MISCELLANIES, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 2 vols., 8s. 
SPEECHES, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, 4 vols., 16s. 


RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES ; and GLADSTONE on CHURCH |The PEOPLE’S EDITION of LORD MACAULAY’S 


and STATE. 1s. 
ADDISON’S LIFE and WRITINGS; and HORACE WALPOLE. 1s. 
LORD BACON. 1s.--- FREDERICK THE GREAT. Is. 
LORD BYRON; and the COMIC DRAMATISTS of the RESTORA- 
ON. 1s 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTPONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. Is. 
CROKER’S EDITION of BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 1s. 





WORKS may be had bound in calf as follows:— 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, 4 vols. in Two, price £1 6s. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 2 vols. in One, 13s. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES, 2 vols. in 
One, price 15s, : 
The Ser of Four Voiumes, complete, as above, price £2 12s. 


THE COMPLETE, WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 


Library Ed‘tion. 


With Pcrtrait, 8 vols. 8vo, £5 5s, cloth; or £8 8s, bourd in calf. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 





HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Jonny Tynpatt, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Third 
Edition. Crown 8yo, with 108 Woodcuts, 10s 6d. 

By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SOUND; a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown 8vo, with 169 Woodcuts, 9s. 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. Crown 8vo, with Two Portraits, 6s. 
REDE LECTURE on RADIATION. Delivered before the Univer- 


sity of Cambridge. Fcap. Svo, 2s 6d. 


The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIO- 
LOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Ricuarp Owen, F.RS., D.C.L., 
&c., Superintendent of the Natural History Departments, British Museum. 

Vol. L—FISHES and REPTILES, with 452 Woodcuts, 21s. 

Vol. IL—WARM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES, with 496 Woodcuts, 21s. 

Vol. IIl.—MAMMALIA, including MAN, with 614 Woodcuts, 31s 6d. [Just ready. 

The WORK complete in 3 vols, 8vo, with 1,472 Woodcuts, £3 15s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and 
Practical. By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., LL.D., &c., Professor of Chem‘stry 
in King's College, London, 3 vols. Syo, 60s. 


Part L—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, Fourth Edition, 15s. 
Part IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Fourth Edition, 21s. 
Part I11.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Third Edition, 24s. 


KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on METAL- 


LURGY. Adapted from the last German Edition by W. Crookes, F.R.S., and 
E. Ronrié, Ph.D. Vol. IL. Lead, Silver, Zine, Cadmium, Tin, Mercury, Bis- 
muth, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenio, Gold, Platinum, and Sulphur, with 207 
Woodcuts. S8yo, 31s 6d, 


MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAY- 


ING, Third Edition, in which are incorporated all the late important Discoveries, 
for the most part rewritten by W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo, 28s. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISEon PHYSICS, 
for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited by Professor E. 
ATKINSON, F.C.S., R. M. Coll., Sandhurst. Third Edition, with 668 Woodcuts, 
Post 8yo, 15s. 


REIMANN'S TREATISE on the MANUFACTURE 


of ANILINE and ANILINE COLOURS; with HormMAnn’s Report on the 
Colouring Matters derived from Coal Tar shown at the Freneh Exhibition. 
Revised and edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, and 
Ornamental. By W. Henry Nortucott. With 239 Engravings on wood and 
steel. 8vo, 18s. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD-CARVING, 
with Practical Instructions in the Art. By A. F. B, With 20 Plates of Ilustra- 
tions engraved on wood. Quarto, 18s, 


ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL 


MECHANICS. By the Rev. Joun F. Twispen, M.A., Professor of Mathematics 
in the Staff College. Third Edition. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 


TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. By W. 
FAIRBAIRN, C.E., F.R.S. Revised Edition of both Volumes, with 18 Plates and 


322 Woodeuts, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s, 


USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. By 
W. Farrsarrn, C.E., F.R.S, First, Second, and Third Series, with many Plates 
and Woodcuts. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 10s 6d each. 


NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY 
(Practical, Theoretical, Scientific) for the use of Students and Practical Men. 
By J. MERRIFIELD, F.R.AS., and H, Evers, both of the Science School, Ply- 
mouth. Svyo, 14s, 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELE- 
SCOPES. By the Rey. T. W. Wens, M.A., F.R.A.S. Second Edition, revised 
and augmented, with Map and Illustrations. 1ltmo, 7s 6d. 


The CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest of the 
Laws of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional. 24th Edition, including 
the Acts of the SESSIONS 1867 and 1868, Feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY, for Private 
Families (the Standard Six-Shilling Cookery-Book), Newly revised and 
enlarged, with Platesand Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 





SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs, 
JAMESON. 6 vols. square crown Svo, price £5 15s 6d, cloth ; or £12 12s, bound 
ene by Riviere. To be had aiso iu cloth ouly, in Four Sertzs, as 
follows :— ’ 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. Fifth Edition, 


with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodeuts. 2 vols., 31s 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. Third Edition, with 


11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. Third Edition, with 27 


Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 


LEGENDS of the SAVIOUR. Completed by Lady Eastrarg, 


Second Edition, with 13 Etchings and 231 Woodcuts. 2 vols,, 42s. 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Year. Translated 


by CATHERINE WINKWORTH; with 125 Illustrations on Wood, drawn by J. 
Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s cloth ; or 42s, bound in morocco by Riviere. 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Life. Translated 
by CATHERINE WINKWORTH; with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by J. 
Leighton, F.S.A., and other Artists. Quarto, 21s, cloth; or 42s, bound in 
morocco by Rivivre. 


-™ 
The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED by the MONTHS 
of the YEAR. By Ricnarp Picot. With Illustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leightou, F.S.A. Quarto, 42s, cloth; or 663, bound 

in morvcco by Riviere. 


UNCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the NINE. 
TEENTH CENTURY. Edited by ELizAbeTH M. SEWELL, Author of “Amy 
Herbert,” &. Feap, Svo, price 7s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


The ASNEID of VIRGIL, Translated into English 
Verse. By JouN CONINGTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University 
of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s, cloth ; or 15s, bound in calf by 
Rivitre. 


A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
and ART. Fourth Edition. Re-edited by the late W. T. BRaNnpbk (the Author) 
and GEORGE W. Cox, MLA. 3 vols. 8vo, 638, cloth; or £4, half-bound iu 
russia, 


CATES’S DICTIONARY or GENERAL BIOGRA- 
PHY; containing Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons 
of all Countries, from the Earliest Ages, 8vo, 21s, cloth; or 26s, half-bound in 
russia, 


Lae Pl + r 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DICTIONARY 
of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical; forming 
a complete Gazetteer of the World. Revised Edition. 8vo, 31s 6d, cloth; or 
36s 6d, Lalf-bound in russia, 


T Y 2S 
M‘CULLOCH’S' DICTIONARY, Geographical, 
Statistical, and Historical, of the Various COUNTRIES, PLACES, and Prin- 
cipal NATURAL OBJECTS in the WORLD. Revised by FREDERICK MARTIN, 
4 vols 8vo, with Maps, price £4 4s, cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised. (Nearly ready for publication, 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU FACTURES, 
and MINES. Sixth Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Ropert Hunt, F.RS, 
assisted by numerous Contributors, With 2,000 Woodcuts, 3 vols. 8v0, 
£4 14s 6d, cloth; or £5 12s, half-bound in russia. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


Fifth Edition, with Alterations and Additions, by Wyatr Parwortu. Addi- 
tionally illustrated with upwards of 590 new Woodeuts. 8yo, 528 6d, cloth; or 
60s, half-bound in russia, 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied 
Branches of other Sciences; founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By HENRY 
Watts, B.A., F.C.S., assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 5 
vols, 8v0, £7 3s, cloth. 


Dr. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE, compressed into One Volume, and throughout brought down to 
the present state of Medical Science, Syvo, 36s, 


y 

Dr. CHARLES MURCHISON’S CLINICAL LEC- 

TURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL 
DROPSY. With 25 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, 1s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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An EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, HISTORICAL and DOCTRINAL, By E. Haroip Browse, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth Edition, 8vo, 16s, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. S. D. 
DavipsoN, D.D. of the University of Halle, and LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


By Hetnricn Ewan, 
Transiaied from the German. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 
[Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of ISRAEL. 
Professor at the University of Gittingen. 
Edited, with a Preface, by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A. 
8yo, price 24s, revised and continued to the Time of Samuel. 


*.* The Continuation, comprising the period from the Death of Moses, will he 
publish¢ das a SECOND VOLUME, price 9s, for the purchasers of the First Edition of 
the First Volume. 


The ENGLISH REFORMATION. By the Rev. F. 
C. MAsstINGBERD, M.A., Chancellor of Lincoln, Fourth Edition, revised. Feap. 
Syo, 7s 6d. 


GOD in HISTORY ; or, the Progress of Man’s Faith 
in the Moral Order of the World. By Baron BUNSEN. Translated by SUSANNA 
Wixkworts. With a Preface by Dean Stanley, D.D. Vols. I. and IL, 8vo, 
price 30s, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. Essays on 
the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, By Max 
Mutuer, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Second Edition, revised, 
with an INDEX. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, 
delivered at the Royal Institution. By Max MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, First Series, Fifth Edition, 12s; Second 
Series, Second Edition, 18s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and 
FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Beckie. Fifth 
—- of the entire Work with a complete INDEX, 3 vols. crown 8yo0, 
price 24s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. C. Mertvaps, D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker. Cabinet Edition. 
8 vols. post Syo, 48s, cloth ; or 84s, bound in calf by Rivitre. 


SIX MONTHS in INDIA. By Mary Carpenter, 
ened of “The Last Days of Rammohun Roy,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
ortrait, 18s, 


r 
NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EXPEDITION 
carried on by Order of the BRITISH GOVERNMENT during the Years 1835, 
1836, 1837. By General F. R. CHESNEY, R.A., Commander of the Expedition. 
With 2 Maps, 45 Lithographic Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. 8vo, 24s, 


The STATES of the RIVER PLATE: their Indus- 


ag and Commerce. By WILFRID LATHAM, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition. 
v0, 12s, 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of the 
Habitations of Animals. By the Rev. J. G, Woon, M.A., F.R.S. With about 
140 Vignettes on wood (20 full size o1 page). 8vo, 21s, cloth; or 28s, half-bound 
in morocco, 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY and 
PRACTICE of the FINE and ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By W. B. Scorr. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with 50 Woodcuts, 8s 6d. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNI- 
TURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other DETAILS. By Cuarves L. EASTLAKE, 
—e. With about 90 Illustrations, 14 printed in Colours, Square crown 
v0, 18s, 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS: being a History of Sculp- 


ture in Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy, in continuation of “Tuscan 
Sculptors.” By CHARLES C. PERKINS. Imperial 8vo, with 30 Etchings by the 
Author, and 13 Engravings on Wood, 42s. [Next week, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TUSCAN SCULPTORS; their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 


Etchings and 28 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 63s. 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. _ Illustrated 
With Wood Engravings from Designs by Members of the Ercuing Civp. 
iulatare Edition. Imperial 16mo, 7s 6d, cloth; or 15s, bound in morocco by 

ere, 
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